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Latin-American Trade Relations 
Address of Victor M. Cutter 


President, United 


Fruit Company 


At Joint Meeting of National Chamber of Com- 
merce and Third Pan-American Commercial 
Conference 


ML, CHAIRMAN, members of the 


National Chamber of Commerce, and dele- 
gates of the Third Pan-American Commercial 
Conference: 

Senores Delegados: 

Es para mi especialmente grato dirigir el 
mas cordial saludo a los senores Delegados a 
la Tercera Conferencia Comercial Pan- 
Americana, en la lengua de las Republicas de 
América Latina, porque considero que el cono- 
cimiento reciproco de nuestros idiomas es fac- 
tor de gran importancia para el desarrollo y 
estrechamiento de nuestras relaciones. 

If anyone here does not understand what I 
have just said, it means that he is not ready 
to enter Latin-American trade. 

It is a rare pleasure to be able to talk on 
an increasingly important subject and_ espe- 
cially when it is possible to be sincerely opti- 
mistic without any doubts or qualifications. 
Future trade relations between the United 
States and Latin America fully meet this 
specification beqjuse a new era is coming in 
this trade and all factors are favorable, 


What Were Conditions Twenty Years Ago in 
the Two Americas? 


In that period trade between North and 
South America amounted to about two hun- 
dred million dollars per annum, as compared 
with a trade of a billion dollars today. There 
were in South America few roads; railroad 
construction was barely begun; there were no 
steamship connections with the United States, 
no Panama Canal, few social, educational, or 
cultural contacts between the two continents. 

In the United States there was only a lim- 
ited consciousness of need for trade expan- 
sion; there were comparatively few large cor- 
porations, and production problems were 


@. This most interesting talk of our 
President was given in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May fourth last 


largely unsolved, There was a very limited 
realization by the people of either continent 
of a need for closer relations or for inter- 
change of the products which could be most 
economically produced in each locality. Stand- 
ardized custom laws, tariffs, postage and par- 
cel post rates, quarantine laws, had not been 
discussed. Neither continent was fully awake. 


What Is the Present Economic Situation in 
the United States? 


There has been greater economic develop- 
ment in the last twenty years than in all the 
previous history of our country. Production 
methods have been solved so that for the first 
time we have not only a surplus of agricul- 
tural products, but a surplus of manufactur- 
ing power and a surplus of manufactured 
goods. We have become a creditor nation 
and have a vast surplus, not only of gold, 
but of banking capital, seeking investment. 


What Is the Present Economic Situation in 
Latin America? 


There has been a tremendous increase in 
transportation and communication facilities; 
plantations, mines, and oil resources have been 
developed; the old prejudices against trade 
and industry have broken down; and the en- 
tire Latin-American area is fully awake and 
ready to take its rightful place as one of the 
great trade areas of the world. The influ- 
ence of the motor car has been felt and has 
brought about for the first time in Latin 
America the era of road-building. This one 
factor alone is needed to release the vast po- 
tential resources of the richest undeveloped 
countries in the world. It is safe to predict 
greater developments in the next ten years 
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in Latin America than we ‘have witnessed in 
‘all the years since the Spanish Conquest. 


What Trade Does the United States Need? 


We need trade, not with European manu- 
fatéturing countries, but with undeveloped, 
agricultural regions. We need all of the 
products which the countries to’the south of 
us can furnish—rubber, nitrates, coffee, sugar, 
hard woods, tropical fruits, hides, wool, and 
many others. We need markets for our 
manufactured goods, machinery, and especially 
for our banking capital. 
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What Trade Does Latin America Need? 


The age of manufacturing in 1 Latin Amer- 
ica ‘has scarcely begun; her countries are 
largely undeveloped and are agricultural or 
mining, and must remain so for many years 
to. come. Latin America will need manufac- 
tured goods such as we can furnish; she will 
need machinery, railway and road ‘material ; 
and especially she will need capital for public 
improvements, and equipment of all kinds to 
care for the tremendous economic develop- 
ment which has just begun. 


What Will Hinder This Trade That Both 
a North and South America Need? 


There has'been for ‘years past much dis- 
cussion of’ the differences in race, language, 
and culture; of the fear of imperialism; of 
economic invasion; of political domination and 
impairment of sovereignty. On the other 
hand, there has been no question about the 
economic need for closer trade relations, as 
already outlined. From _every point of view 
closer contacts are desirable. It is not pos- 
sible for the sensible, courageous business men 
of, the’ two greatest continents to allow a 

handful ‘of self-seeking politicians, propagan- 
dists, and other pernicious persons by their 
baseless chatter to balk our efforts to estab- 
lish a great and mutually advantageous trade 
which will be followed by educational, so- 
cial; and cultural contacts, with the resulting 
harmony which we all desire. 

‘We business men know that from an eco- 
nomic: point of view imperialism is a failure. 
Trade does not follow political boundaries, 
but. is. governed by economic needs. “The 
United States government has_ repeatedly 
stated that its aims are not imperialistic, and 
it is certain that the people of this great coun- 
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try have no designs upon their neighbors to 
the south. There should be no economic in- 
vasion as part of the policy of any govern- 
ment, north or south. Each government 
should give all possible statistical and other 
aid to its business men, but enterprise should 
be left to private initiative. There must be 
mutual respect for international law and its 
corollary, the protection of property and lives 
of citizens of each country in every other 
country. 

Contrary to alleged popular impression, 
there is no exploitation today nor are there 
monopolistic concessions anywhere in Latin 
America. Numberless statements have been 
made on this subject, but never have evidence 
and facts been presented or proof furnished. 

All of these hindrances must be totally dis- 
regarded for the reason that proofs are al- 
ready available as to their absurdity. In spite 
of all the talk and political bunk about these 
difficulties trade has vastly increased; which 
means that capital—which is the shyest thing 


on earth—has been and is being invested in 


increasing amounts. ‘The profit motive is the 
basis for our economic decisions and it is the 
judgment of business men, both north and 
south, that trade is mutually advantageous 
and will increase. Talk to the contrary is all 
by propagandists and not by responsible busi- 
ness men or corporations, who, in spite of 
all alleged difficulties, have been and are 
steadily increasing their contacts, trade, and 


investments. 


The answer is clear. “There are no real 
hindrances to development of our trade, out- 
side the present state of mind of a handful of 
propagandists which can be corrected by sane 
business men through proper publicity as to 
actual facts. 


What Can Governments Do to Help This 
Trade That Both North and’ South America 
Need? 


All the governments can greatly aid busi- 
ness men by simplification and unification of 
shipping, harbor, and pilot requirements ; sim- 
plification of customs and ttariff requirements ; 
and extension of postal, cable, and wireless 
communications. 

The governments of all countries, both 
north and south, should have a clearer defini- 
tion of foreign policy and a continuance of the 
efforts which have been made through the 
Pan-American Union and other agencies for 
closer mutual understanding. 

The most important step that can be takier 
is to appoint the ablest men and to change 
the mental attitude of some of the present 
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- diplomats in South and North America. A 
number of consular and diplomatic officers ap- 
pointed between the American republics con- 
sider their work in North or South America 
only as a stepping-stone to a bright and merry 
social life in the older capitals of Europe. The 
positions of honor and the goal of diplomatic 
careers for our ablest men should be appoint- 
ments as between the various American re- 
publics where there is the greatest need for 
closer economic and cultural understanding. 
The diplomatic butterflies might well be al- 
lowed to flit to the social centers. 


What Shall North American Business Men 
Do to Win South American Trade? 


They must realize that greater efficiency 
is needed in foreign trade than in domestic. 
There must be built up what is now entirely 
lacking—a North American personnel eager 
to go to foreign fields which will understand 
the social and cultural life and language of 
Latin America as well as the business facts. 
North Americans must learn that building 
foreign trade is an art—and that art is long. 

Foreign trade is not to be built by sporadic 
effort in times of depression, but must be a 
continuous process over a long period of years. 
We must learn that foreign trade is built on 
its merits and should be subject to the laws 
of the country in which business is carried 
on. Friends are not made and _ business is 
not developed by situations which result in 
the dispatch of warships or appeals for pro- 
tection of the home government. It is built 
by thorough investigation of conditions, sound 
and efficient management, and the rendering 
of service—all of which is not incompatible 
with proper financial rewards. 


What Shall South American Business Men 
Do to Win North American Trade? 


They should encourage their governments 
in promoting wise laws which will furnish a 
stable basis for the investment of large sums 
of capital, but which will not hamper the de- 
velopment of trade. They must realize that 
in largely undeveloped countries capital must 
be employed in large units. Risks are too 
great to be undertaken by individuals who 
cannot wait long years for the development 

ye plantations, mines, and other businesses. 

Our business friends in South America 
should not fear large corporations or large 
aggregations of banking capital. Size means 
responsibility; it means that the ablest men 
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are in charge of operations and that there 
will be the fullest use of modern business 
practice and a realization of the need for ser- 
vice and development. The days of exploita- 
tion are over, and history shows that this prac- 
tice has always been indulged in only by 
small, irresponsible companies and individuals, 
never by great companies or corporations 
which realize that permanent business—which 
is their aim—can only be established on the 
sou, basis of square dealing. 

‘There should be no resentment at the need 
for borrowing capital. The United States 
until recent years financed nearly all its rail- 
roads and economic developments with for- 
eign capital. And it must be remembered that 
a creditor nation must always be helpful and 
not harmful, otherwise the value of its, in- 
vestments would be destroyed. 


Are Physical Conditions and. Facilities for 
North and South American Trade Available? 


This question answers itself. Harbor facil- 
ities and railways are being constructed all 
over Latin America. Banking connections 
have been made. Ships and steamship lines 
are already built and established. Transporta- 
tion facilities of every kind are available. 
Communications by cable, wireless, and. tele- 
phone have enormously increased. The 
Panama Canal has been built. The stage is 
set for a vast increase in trade. 


Conclusion 


There will indeed be a new era of business 
in the Western Hemisphere. The day of 
ruthless monopoly and the predatory business 
man is past. We have begun in both North 
and South America an era of business under- 
standing, which always precedes social, poli- 
tical, and cultural harmony. Progressive and 
successful business men of both continent 
know today that honorable dealing and ser- 
vice are not incompatible with big business 
and profit—that they are indeed synonymou 
with permanent and satisfactory business re 
lations. All factors are present for vastly 
increased and mutually satisfactory trade. 
Business men of integrity will unite to bring 
about the greatest progress ever made in any 
era, which will give to North and South 
America—the whole Western Hemisphere— 
the industrial, economic, and cultural leader- 
ship of the world. 


“> 


Era of Cables Brings 


Knowledge of 


Ocean Depths 


Reprint from Dots and Dashes of June. Reproduced through courtesy of Western Union 
Telegraph Company 


Dac the first savage sank his paddle 
into the current to see if his crude bark was 
in danger of grounding, men who go down 
to the sea in ships have been interested in 
knowing the depth of the element upon which 
they floated. The Phoenicians, those intrepid 
sailors of ancient times, knew the use of the 
lead or plummet, and Magellan circumnavi- 
gating the globe, tried to measure the depth 
of the Pacific—the earliest recorded attempt 
at scientific oceanography. 

Millions of soundings have been made by 
sailormen throughout the seven seas since 
Magellan’s unsuccessful effort, but it is only 
with the era of deep sea cables that anything 
like a comprehensive picture of the topography 
of the ocean floor has been obtained. 


Charts begun in 1886 by Sir John Murray 
show in excess of 6,000 deep sea soundings, 
but include only those of depths greater than 
1,000 fathoms, or 6,000 feet. Of these about 
2,500 were taken in the Atlantic and ‘about 
the same number in the Pacific, while over 
1,000 were in the Indian Ocean. 

These soundings give at least a general pic- 
ture of the ocean bottom, and indicate beyond 
doubt that far from being the level plain 
one might imagine, it is as seamed and broken 
as the continents, with veritable mountain 
ranges, wide plateaus and tremendous valleys. 

The deepest sounding ever made is that of 
34,210 feet recently reported by the German 
Navy Department as having been made near 
the Philippine Islands by the German cruiser 


Ocean floor looks like this 


Elaborate surveys of the ocean floor by means of soundings are necess 
cables can be laid. Hundreds of such soundings show that the bottom of t 
cession of high hills, deep valleys and wide plateaus 


ary before telegraph 
he Atlantic is a suc- 
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Emden. ‘This is a depth of nearly six and a 
half miles, or nearly a mile greater than the 
height of Mt. Everest, tallest peak in the 
world. ‘This means that the known range of 
variation in the level of the earth’s crust, from 
the greatest height above sea level to the great- 
est depth below, is 63,351 feet, or approxi- 
mately 12 miles. 

Areas of the ocean floor covered by more 
than 3,000 fathoms of water are known as 
“deeps’’, and have been given names usually 
derived from that of the scientist, ship or ex- 
pedition discovering them. ‘These ‘‘deeps” 
number 57, of which 32 are in the Pacific, 19 
in the Atlantic, 5 in the Indian Ocean, and 
one partly in the Atlantic and partly in the 
Indian Ocean. From the point of view of 
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One of the most significant features of the 
North Atlantic unquestionably is the famous 
“Telegraph Plateau,” some 400 miles in 
breadth, which with its oozy bottom forms a 
veritable cushion for the network of telegraph ° 
cables which crosses it today. It was of this 
plateau that Lieutenant M. F. Maury, U. S. 
N., pioneer oceanographer and maker of the 
first bathymetrical map of the Atlantic, 
spoke as ‘‘apparently placed there for the ex- 
press purpose of holding the wires of a sub- 
marine telegraph and keeping them out of 
harm’s way.” 

Americans have been pioneers in modern 
hydrographical and oceanographical research. 
The work of the United States Navy and 
United States Coast Survey dates back to 


A cable ship laying high speed Permalloy cable 


depth, the Challenger Deep in the North 
Pacific and the Aldrich Deep in the South 
Pacific are the most important, being the only 
two with depths exceeding 5,000 fathoms. 

The Nares Deep is the largest lying wholly 
in the Atlantic, covering an area near the 
West Indies of some 697,000 square miles, 
and having a maximum depth of 4,662 fath- 
oms, or 27,972 feet. 

Three-fourths of the Atlantic sea floor is 
covered by water exceeding 1,000 fathoms in 
depth, and over one-half by water exceeding 
2,000 fathoms, but the most characteristic 
feature compared with the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, is the large proportion covered by 
water less than 1,000 fathoms in depth. The 
most striking feature of the Atlantic is the 
low central ridge, dividing the ocean into 
eastern and western basins. Another feature 
is the gentle slope off the American coasts 
and off the British Isles, as compared with 
the slopes off Africa and off Spain and Por- 
tugal. 


1844. In addition to the pathfinding work 
of Lieutenant Maury, Lieutenant O. H. 
Berryman sounded across the Atlantic from 
Newfoundland to Ireland in making a sur- 
vey for the first Atlantic cable; Midshipman 
Brooke invented a sounding device which 
greatly facilitated the work and opened the 
way to study of ocean bottom deposits; and 
a long line of distinguished naturalists, among 
whom Louis Agassiz and Alexander Agassiz 
were outstanding, followed with important 
contributions. Throughout the same period, 
British scientists were carrying on a marvelous 
work, preeminent among their expeditions be- 
ing that of the “Challenger”, which was un- 
dertaken simultaneously with the important 
cruise of the U. S. S. Tuscarora. 

Before laying a submarine cable, a route 
must be surveyed with almost the same minute 
exactitude observed in laying out a railway 
line. Just as the roadway of steel must seek 
the path freest from mountain chains, preci- 
pices and gorges, so must the cable pick its 
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way along the smoothest route, for unless care 
is exercised the armored strand of copper may 
be subjected to many dangers. During the 
laying of the new high speed Permalloy cable 
in the North Atlantic in 1926, for example, 
the Western Union cable ship Cyrus Field 
preceded the cable-laying ship Colonia, taking 
continuous soundings by means of her sonic 
depth-finding apparatus, and reporting the 
readings to the Colonia by wireless. 

If the cable is suspended from point to 
point there is likelihood of its breaking under 
the strain, or being chafed by the action of 
currents, and in shallower depths there is the 
danger of currents, icebergs, ships’ anchors, 
whales, sawfish and swordfish. In warm 
waters, the tiny teredo or marine borer is a 
menace against which the only protection for 
the cable is a sheath of brass. 

As a result of thousands of soundings, a 
pretty accurate picture of the ocean floor has 
been obtained, and from studies made of thou- 


Camping On 
The Cayapas 


Tue schooner Talamanca swung at anchor 
in the mouth of the Cayapas River. That 
afternoon we had successfully come through 
the breakers of an uncharted bar, and on deck 
in the evening C. W. Parrish and I talked 
with natives from some nearby huts, in an 
effort to secure information about the river. 
We learned that we could sail the schooner 
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sands of samples of ocean bottom brought up 
in these soundings and of thousands of hauls 
from deep sea nets and trawls, a whole fas- 
cinating science of the plant and animal life 
of the ocean has been built up. ‘This includes 
study of hundreds of species of deep sea fishes 
and animals of every variety of color, size 
and stage of development, many of them 
brought from such depths that they literally 
explode from internal pressure when brought 
to the surface and freed from the tremendous 
weight of water to which they are accustomed. 

The vastly interesting and_ instructive 
science of oceanography had its inception in 
the practice of deep sea soundings, which was 
given tremendous impetus by the early sur- 
veys for cable routes and furthered by the in- 
defatigable work of dozens of cable ships 
needed for laying and maintaining the net- 
work of submarine telegraph lines connecting 
all the important centers of the world. 


By F. J. Baron, Almirante 


The schooner 
“Talamanca” 


a long way up river, so next morning we set 
off at half speed, sounding continuously and 
carefully nosing our way bend after bend 
between low, marshy river banks dotted with 
thatched houses. 

Brown faces peered out at us from the 
blackness of the narrow windows. Early 
travelers stopped paddling and sat motion- 
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less in their canoes, gazing at the apparition 
of a trim little white schooner slipping along 
up their river. Tiny huts half hidden by the 
thick vegetation made their appearance, nes- 
tling in small clearings. Tall, slender coconut 
palms leaned protectingly over the little 
houses. Clumps of bamboo mingled with the 
thick bush, the pale green leaves relieving the 
deep green of the massed flora. The morn- 
ing light reflected the foliage on the mirrored 
surface which the schooner set in motion as 
we rounded bend after bend to see what lay 
beyond. Little patches of corn and sugar- 
cane surrounded the huts; breadfruit and ba- 
nanas, coconuts and lemons, oranges and pa- 
payas, yucca and yams, rice and plaintains 
grew in the various little clearings—Nature 
providing food with a prolific hand. 

When we had left the lower river the huts 
became fewer, replaced by long stretches of 
monotonous bush, until, after about twenty 
miles, huts and thatched houses again ap- 
peared ; also a group of six or eight well-kept 
but deserted ranchos. We were entering the 
country of the Cayapas Indians. 

We passed canoes filled with Indians, either 
headed for the coast or back from the coast, 
bound for their homes laden with oysters and 
cockles. One canoe which contained an old 
Indian and two young girls slowly made its 
way up-stream, the old man in the stern do- 
ing the poling, assisted by one of the girls in 
the bow. We shouted to the Indian to throw 
us his painter, so we could tow him. He 
hesitated, then threw a line which we made 
fast, and the canoe skipped along behind our 
schooner, the old Indian taking things easy 
in the stern of the canoe. One of the girls 
took a lively interest in the proceedings, but 
the other remained uninterested, curled up in 
the bottom of the boat with a plaintain leaf 
held over her head as a protection from the 
heat. The old man explained to me that the 
girl had fever and I passed him some medi- 
cine, telling him how to administer it. She 
looked forlorn, huddled in the bottom of the 
canoe, almost naked, and woebegone. 

One by one we picked up more Indians, 
who, seeing one canoe being towed, whooped 
and shouted and paddled furiously to get 
their lines aboard, until we had twelve canoes 
strung out behind us, the Indians smiling and 
delighted at the speed with which they were 
going up the river. For many miles we towed 
them against the current, saving them a lot 
of hard paddling and making it possible for 
them to reach their homes early the next 
morning. After forty miles of sailing we 
reached the Talamanca’s limit and anchored. 
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The Indians swarmed aboard, leaving the 
women in the canoes. They ran about, peer- 
ing at this and that, curious and interested. 
The engine room was the chief attraction. 
They gazed through the ports and down the 
hatch at the engine, uncomprehending and 
wondering, but evidently agreeing that this 
was what made the ship go. Finally they left 
us and continued on their way up the river. 

As usual, after dinner, we sat out on the 
deck with our feet cocked up on the rail, en- 
joying that magic hour between daylight and 
dark. We watched the huts on the river bank 
grow dim and merge in the line of black, 
above which the tufted tops of coconut trees, 
silhouetted against the light, swayed in the 
faint breeze like the feathered head-dresses 
of running savages. The reflection on the 
smooth waters of the bay gradually grew faint 
as the light in the west faded and the line of 
bush was engulfed in the heavy blackness 
of night. Here and there a red flickering 
light gleamed through the blackness from the 
tiny window of a house. Up forward, around 
the swinging light, were the crew, with two 
mouth organs and a guitar, playing and sing- 
ing, adding the final touch to a typically tropic 
scene. 


Ly a steady downpour of rain the next 
morning we loaded two canoes and paddled 
up river. For a few minutes the rain let up, 
but the clouds closed in again and the heavy 
downpour continued all day, making it wet 
and uncomfortable. However, it kept the 
men cool and they bent to their paddles with 
a will, shoving the canoe against the current. 
In the late afternoon, with the Talamanca 
seventeen miles behind us, we approached the 
village of Sapayo, a group of five immense 
Indian ranchos. A score of canoes marked 
the landing place of some sixty or seventy In- 
dians, among whom were the Indians we had 
towed the day before. The old man who 
had been with the two girls asked us where 
we were going. I told him we were think- 
ing of making camp and asked if he had a 
house he could let us use. It appeared that 
he was the head man, or “‘chief’’ of the gath- 
ering, and he offered us part of one of the 
big ranchos. This being better than making 
our own camp, we took advantage Of his offer 
and stayed for the night. ‘The little girl, 
the chief informed me, was better, and he 
asked if I would give him some of the medi- 
cine in case he himself might have the fever. 

All along the river we had seen individual 
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houses and occasional groups of houses. In- 
variably the groups of houses were well kept 
and clean, but deserted. These groups, or 
villages, are gathering centers and are used 
only during fiestas, the Indians meanwhile 
living in scattered houses along the river. 

The Cayapas Indians are better than good- 
looking. They are well built, have pleasing 
physiognomies, and are friendly to travelers. 
Altogether, they are a picturesque lot. The 
men wear loin cloths and shirts with the tails 
running free, made of bright red, yellow or 
blue cloth, decorated with borders of colored 
cloth, fringes or tassels. Many wear neck- 
laces of beads or coins and wristlets of beads 
or buttons. Their garments, which reach to 
their knees, resemble sleeveless bungalow 
aprons. “The women, on the other hand, wear 
nothing but flapper length skirts. This gar- 
ment is merely a piece of cloth a couple of 
yards long, wrapped around the waist. The 
women wear no ornaments. Sometimes the 
improvised skirts are decorated with bands 
of different colored cloths, but as a rule they 
are plain. In this may be seen one of the laws 
of nature carried out, i.e., the male dressing 
up for the female, which is. rather different 
from what ordinarily happens in our so-called 
civilized circles! The children sometimes 
wear miniature replicas of their parents’ 
clothes, but more often they are clad in their 
birthday clothes. All cover their faces and 
bodies with red or black paint. 


A FIESTA was about to begin at Sapayo. 
For two days the Indians had been gathering ; 
those we had passed on the river had been en 
route to this point. Before each celebration 
many canoes go to the coast to gather oysters 
and cockles. At these villages great mounds 
of oyster shells may be seen—the remains of 
previous. fiestas. 

The five ranchos at Sapayo were all set 
six feet or more above the soggy ground on 
posts—great rambling structures with split 
roua floors, no sides nor walls, and thatched 
with tagua palm leaves. In the same wall- 
less, side-less shelter of which a portion was 
allotted to our party, were six families. The 
“kitchen” was a corner of the floor space, 
four logs enclosing a quantity of dirt. Here 


half a dozen scantily clad females squatted: 


in front of as many open fires with their cala- 
bashes, gourds and iron pots. Our two hun- 
dred pound black cook was decidedly reluc- 
tant to join that kitchen gathering, but he 
eventually did so, sitting sheepishly in front 
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of his fire while the other men jibed at him. 
‘The preparation of our meal caused consid- 
erable straining of necks and comments from 
the Indians who had gathered around us. 
Dawkins, the cook, got over his bashfulness 
and held forth over the kitchen, basking in 
the interested looks and smiles the women 
cast at him as he opened tins of food and pre- 
sented some delighted female with the empty 
tin. 

When Parrish and I sat down on the floor 
with our grub on a box between us, the In- 
dians lined the rancho a few feet away to 
watch the two blancos eat. A silent, pic- 
turesque group (the Indians, I mean). No 
camp plates and eating tools for them. The 
pot is taken from the fire and set on the 
floor, where they gather around and dipping 
in their hands all eat from the common dish. 


En route to the fiesta an Indian had died, 
and that night a wake was held. Just at 
dark a heavily charged shotgun was fired four 
times. Then the Indians assembled in the 
rancho where the dead man lay. A bamboo 
and black palm marimba with four tom-toms 
pounded out a rhythm. Soon the wails of 
women, the shouts of men and the penetrat- 
ing sound of the rhythm rang through the 
night. Plenty of chicha- (Indian rice or corn 
liquor) had been sent over, and it bade fair 
to be quite a wake. 

At about seven o'clock we went over and 
sat on the floor with the mourners. At one 
side was the coffin, made of split bamboo 
and tied together with coco withes, in which 
the deceased lay amid his worldly possessions 
—his powder and shot, a few plantains, an 
orange, a small gourd with four silver rings 
beaten out from coins, a tin plate and cup, a 
broken comb, a piece of cooked meat, and a 
red shirt. All these personal possessions were 
to be buried with him. Nothing is left to 
squaws or relatives. Everything is buried 
with the deceased, so he will not arrive at the 
“happy hunting-grounds” empty-handed. 

Beside the coffin the widow sat alone. In 
a wide square around the coffin were the 
other mourners. The men occupied three 
sides of the square. Most of them sat with 
their backs to the coffin. They were clad 
in their gaudiest shirts. On the fourth side 
of the square the women and children were 
huddled. 

Interrupting the regular line of mourners, 
of which we formed a part, were the makers 
of rhythm. The marimba was slung on vines 
from the ceiling, two Indians wielding little 
wooden hammers. In front of the marimba 
sat the four tom-tom beaters, their tom-toms 
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held between their knees, while the men be- 
hind played furiously with their small ham- 
mers. 

Finally, three women wearing _ black 
“mourning veils” over their naked shoulders, 
who sat before the coffin with bowed heads, 
began their wailing chant. One, in a high- 
pitched tone of anguish, intoned a monotonous 
and oft-repeated refrain, to which the others 
responded with a low rumble, broken by 
catching breaths of profound sorrow. The 
men sat silent, drinking their chicha from 
the gourd that was passed around. The 
steady beat of the tom-toms and marimba con- 
tinued, and when the ‘“‘musicians’’ rested a 
moment the women’s shrill voices rose in im- 
ploring anguish. 

Recognizing that in our presence the In- 
dians were a bit reluctant to cut loose with 
the real business of mourning and that our 


The 
mourners 
by 
Wilmet 


absence would undoubtedly be appreciated, we 
left the scene. 

Back in our hammocks a few yards away, 
where old women and children were asleep 
on the floor, we found it impossible to sleep. 
As though it was a relief that we “outsiders” 
had left, the wake continued with increas- 
ing abandon. The wailing of the women 
rose above the din; oft-repeated intonations 
and shouts of laughter roared across the night 
as the chicha-filled men danced; and through 
it all was the steady throb of the tom-toms 
and the high, staccato notes of the marimba. 

As dawn approached the sound of the in- 
struments ceased, leaving only the wailing of 
the women still rising high but now a bit 
hoarse, followed by the low rumble of the 
accompanying chorus. At dawn two shots 
boomed from the shotgun and the dead man 
was taken out to be buried. He had gone 
to the happy hunting-grounds—well heralded! 


The man who is referred to as 


“one of the best foremen” 


is likable, tactful and human. 


He is not selfish in his relations with his assistants, he is well liked by the workers, he makes 


no promises which he cannot carry out. 
man of higher skill, he is ambitious. 
shop politics. He is a leader. 
hours. 
to take his place. 
responding increase in pay. 


He does not*have to apologize. 
He does not worry about losing his position, he does not play 
The Company’s interest is foremost in his mind during working 
He is first in line for promotion because he has developed an assistant who is qualified 
His reward will be advancement to a more responsible position with cor- 
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He does not envy the 


Howard J. Montgomery. 


England Revisited 


By William McFee 


CHAPTER TV 


Eprtor’s Note:—This is the last of the delightful series of chapters we have been featuring 
in Untrruitco descriptive of Mr.> McFee’s impressions of England after an absence of seven 
years. “They have been so charming and unusual and we have been so rarely privileged to have 
this noted author a contributor to our house publication that we know you will all be regretful 
that the end of these impressions has been reached. You will remember, however, that we told you 
that at an early date in the future Mr, McFee has promised to write for us an account of a 


recent tropical trip he and Mrs. McFee made 


on boats of the Great White Fleet. We will all 


look forward with great anticipation to this pleasure knowing full well that in this case realiza- 
tion will prove fully equal in enjoyment to anticipation. 


[ HERE are two questions which the 


English put, with unrelenting vigor, to the 
impenitent expatriate when he ventures again 
into the tight little island. “Che first is—why 
on earth did you become an American citizen? 
The second is—how on earth do you stand 
Prohibition? One other question which 
comes up when they discover you have been 
in the banana business, is, to my mind, very 
amusing. “They want to know what becomes 
of the little flies, which are found on bananas, 
if you have no bananas? “They, the English, 
make you feel that your years in the Tropics 
are practically a total loss, if you don’t know 
that. I myself am returned to America a 
discredited voyager. I have what modern 
young ladies call “an inferiority complex.” I 
could not answer that question. 

The other two, however, are forever com- 
ing up and giving one a bang in the eye. They 
are not as easy to answer as they look over 
here. It would take too long for me to an- 
swer them in this brief account of a friendly 
visit., My, business here, as I conceive it, is 
to give you some impressions of England. 
Questionnaires are to be found in America. 
And it would be unjust if I gave the reader 
the impression that the English do not let the 
visitor alone. That is precisely what they do. 

‘There is nothing more delightful, after the 
high-pressure hospitality of the Middle West 
and West, for example. I recall, when I vis- 
ited one city out there, a gentleman who had 
read my books with creditable enthusiasm, al- 
though he was in Florida himself, telegraphed 
orders that his club and his car (with chauf- 
feur) were at my service, I already had a 


hotel and a club, and a friend was taking me 
about in his car. But every day, when I went 
out of that hotel and climbed into my friend’s 
Ford, there was a huge twelve-cylinder limou- 
sine with a poker-faced chauffeur waiting to 
take me to a luxurious country club, I didn’t 
want either of them, and I didn’t want to 
offend a perfectly genuine human being. But 
I was very embarrassed. 

Now in England they didn’t do that. They 
let me go about at my own sweet will and 
when I went down into the country for a 
week-end I went by train. I was late and as 
I ran along the line of carriages I jumped into 
a vacant one and when the doors had been 
slammed and the train moved off, I found 
out why it was empty. It was a first-class 
compartment. 

In America we pride ourselves on not hav- 
ing that sort of thing. We do, but we have 
a genius for closing our eyes to the facts. We 
have half a dozen prices on the same train. 
We have trains which do not carry what are 
called “parliamentary” passengers at all. We 
are, in fact, just like human beings all the 
world over. But we have no first and third 
class. 

I had a third-class ticket. ‘They used to 
say only the nobility, Americans and fools rode 
first class. We also used to say, when some. 
one asked why we travelled third, ‘Because 
there is no fourth.” ‘These jocosities were 
expressive of our sturdy British attitude to- 
wards people richer than ourselves. I had a 
third-class ticket. yi 

Now in England, except at certain points, 
they do not collect tickets on the train. It 
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seemed to me that it would be a poor busi- 
ness to ride first with a third-class ticket. But 
the train didn’t stop until most of my journey 
was over so | remained, and I am obliged to 
report that the English first-class upholstery 
makes a chair car seem like a cart load of 
broken bricks. They understand these things 
over there. 

In a burst of rectitude when I got out at 
the little station in the very middle of a happy 
valley, I proffered the extra fare to the ticket 
collector at the gate. It was, if I remember 
correctly, about forty cents. But that is not 
the point. The point is that he took it and 
gave me a receipt for it, exactly as though it 
were the right and proper thing for me to 
check up on myself instead of having a police- 
man or a spotter to do it for me. 

It made an impression on me entirely out 
of proportion to the actual size of the episode. 
It seemed to me, as I lay that night between 
lavendered sheets amid the utter stillness of 
the English countryside at night, the faint 
tang of candle smoke in my nostrils, that such 
episodes are true gauges of character. And 
the next, which was Sunday, I had another 
experience which goes with the above, and 
which I promised to divulge in an earlier 
chapter. 


Ir was this. We walked a mile or so 
through the lanes to another cottage, a cot- 
tage with a thatch two feet thick on the roof, 
with diamond-panes. and a pond near by with 
lily-pads and a tabby cat crouched before the 
fire in the dusky sitting room. Here were 
old friends, father, mother, and daughter, all 
writers of stories and all very glad to see the 
wanderer after seven years. And it was nat- 
ural for the wanderer, who had drunk many 
a bottle of wine at this table in days gone by, 
to suggest a visit to the village tavern, to 
sample the East Anglian ale. “This was passed 
unanimously and we set out, arriving about 
ten minutes after the church clock had struck 
twelve. 

It was a very small tavern with some ab- 
surd name like The Shoulder of Mutton or 
The Bull and Bush and the bar-parlor door 
was open when I tried the handle and led my 
company in. A broad-beamed woman with 
her hair in a hard round bun had her back 
to us where she stood behind the bar. She 
was decanting whiskey into a glass vessel 
shaped like a barrel. It held five gallons. It 
was three parts full. But we had come for 
ale. I said so, and without turning round the 
broad-beamed lady said she wasn’t open till 
half-past twelve. 
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We filed out and sat on stones in the 
churchyard and discussed this business at 
some length. I asked who would be. the 
worse if she gave us a drink a few minutes 
before the legal hour. I asked who kept tab 
on her in a country place. My friends said 
nobody would be the worse, but if it became 
known she might lose her license. Nobody 
kept tab on her, but she was trusted to obey 
the law because if she didn’t she would lose 
her license. The village policeman was her 
brother-in-law but that wouldn’t make any 
difference. The tavern keepers supported the 
law because it meant less work for them. 
The public suffered no hardship because they 
could buy what they wanted and take it home 
and drink themselves to death. If they wanted 
to. But they didn’t want to. Life wasn’t so 
very bad, after all. 

It was time to return and drink our ale 
before I got this straightened out in my mind. 
I couldn’t have enjoyed the ale if I hadn’t got 
it straightened out. This, I thought to my- 
self, is an ancient land. They have all sorts 
of troubles and difficulties and sometimes 
blood flows, heads get broken. But under- 
neath there’s something, like ballast in a ship, 
which brings the people right side up in spite 
of heavy weather. And when they took me up 
a narrow stair in that tavern, and showed me 
chambers where, for six hundred years, men 
and women had been born and had died, I 
began to understand more clearly than ever. ; 
When my friends said to the landlady that I ° 
was from America, she glanced briefly in my 
direction. Was she impressed? I don’t know. 
Perhaps she was. But the notion I had then, 
and which I took back with me across the At- 
lantic, was that she had other things to worry 
about. She wouldn’t regard me as part of 
her life at all. 

We sat in the low dark parlor of that 
tavern and drank our ale. Cars and motor- 
cycles flashed by on the dustless road. A 
farmer and his wife went past in a cart. There 
were many bicycles and a musical ringing of 
bells. The old clock swung its heavy pen- 
dulum in the corner. A pike, glistening with 
varnish in a glass case, seemed to be watching 
with animosity and envy the sharp face of a 
fox on the opposite wall. “This was England. 

And having finished our ale we filed out 
and walked quietly home. 


(The End) 


Look on the sunny side of everything and 
make your optimism come true. 

Wear a cheerful countenance at all times 
and have a smile ready for every living crea- 
ture you meet. 


Tropical Radio Telegraph Company's 


NewReceiving Station at New Orleans 
By H. O. Easton 


General Superintendent, New Orleans 


New Orleans Receiving Station—exterior view 


In contrast to the pioneer radio station fea- 
tured in the April issue of UNiFRUITCO, we 
now present ‘to our readers our latest achieve- 
ment in radio construction. 

The photographs accompanying this article 
are exterior and interior views of our new 
Receiving Station recently completed and 
placed in operation in New Orleans. It is 
located in Shrewsbury, a suburb of New Or- 
leans, about three miles from our Transmit- 
ting Station. Formerly, due to the receivers 
being located in the immediate vicinity of the 
transmitters, receiving from the tropical sta- 
tions and duplex operation were accomplished 
under extremely unfavorable conditions. 
The object of this new Receiving Station is 
to permit the use of modern operating methods 
known as Remote Control which will elimin- 
ate the former handicap and enable us to im- 
prove the radio service with our Tropical 
Divisions and our fruit ships. 


In the construction of this new station ad- 
vantage was taken of our former experiences, 
and of all available experimental data. Care- 
ful attention was given to working out the 
details and to the arrangement of the various 
circuits, with the result that we now have 
a modern station that insures obtaining maxi- 
mum results and provides adequate facilities 
for the efficient handling of our radio com- 
munication. 

The general layout consists of eight radio 
positions, four land wire positions, and two 
local telephone positions, so arranged that it 
is now possible for the operators to receive 
from several stations at the same time, and 
to clear all traffic with minimum delays. Two 
Milliken towers 152 ft. high, spaced 250 ft. 
apart, provide support for the various receiv- 
ing aerials and this arrangement permits the 
use of proper length and spacing of aerials 
for best results on the different circuits. To 


Interior view of New Orleans Receiving Station 


provide for key lines and signalling devices 
six open copper circuits were constructed be- 
tween the Receiving Station and the Trans- 
mitting Station. 

In a former issue of UNtrrurrco, Mr. 
Ellis called our attention to the fact that 
New Orleans is the largest banana-receiv- 
ing port in the world. It is perfectly clear 
that close cooperation and reliable contact be- 


tween the office of our Vice President, our 
fruit ships, and the Tropical Divisions, are 
essential and important factors in the efficient 
and successful handling of over twenty-three 
million stems of bananas through this port 
annually. ‘These conditions must be obtained 
and maintained, and with this object in view 
our modern radio Receiving Station, featured 
herewith, was planned and cohstructed as an 
aid to that end. 


A Caribbean Cruise 


A Vacation on the S. S. Santa Marta with many interesting 
experiences at ports of call 


By Herman J. Wacker 


Freight Terminal Department 


LL ashore! Good-bye, friends! We 
are bound now for the beauties and wonders 
of Latin America! 

After the waving handkerchiefs and hats 
which always attend the departure of a 


steamer for foreign climes are out of sight, 
and we are way beyond the Statue of Lib- 
erty and well out to sea, the first thing that 
naturally draws our attention is the ship 
itself; its general luxuriousness—airy state- 
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rooms, comfortable lounge, wide decks, well- 
appointed salons, and the five days required 
to reach our first port of call pass all too 
quickly amid these surroundings. They are 
days of sunshine and evenings of moonlight. 
During the night of the third day out we 
steam by the Island of San Salvador, which 
brings to our memory lessons learned in child- 
hood of Columbus, the discoverer of our fair 
country and of the hardships he experienced 
navigating his little ship, so different from 
the model of comfort on which we are travel- 
ing. 

On the extreme northerly end of the Island 
the “light” greets us and seems to beckon us 
to stop and partake of its hospitality but on 
we have to go. The fourth day out brings 
us to the shore line of Cuba and the follow- 
ing morning we anchor at Port Royal, the 
entrance to Kingston Harbor. Suddenly 
everyone is on the alert, for who comes here? 
The boarding officer, immaculate in white 
duck and gold braid. And now we are in 

KINGSTON 

As the ship docks we can see negro boys 
swimming about the boat, diving for coins 
thrown to them by the passengers in reward 
for their aquatic circus. Numerous laborers 
are on the dock engaged in discharging and 
loading ships. Their efforts along these lines 
compared to our northern bustle seem in- 
adequate to us and we wonder how they get 
the work done in time. But as we are to be 
in Kingston but a few hours it behooves us 
to show more speed than the stevedores if we 
want to take in at least some of the sights of 
this interesting port. 

Our first views of Jamaica are from a two- 
wheeled carriage drawn by a single horse and 
driven by a husky Jamaican. As we drive 
along the main thoroughfare we pass long 
files of natives going to market. Some carry 
baskets piled high with fruits while others 
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balance deftly on their heads loads of vege- 
tables of a variety heretofore unknosvn to us. 
Along the country roads we pass their little 
houses built of wattled cane plastered over 
with clay and with roofs usually a thatch of 
palm branches. The houses are used prin- 
cipally for sleeping quarters and it is the yard 
that is the real living place of the family; 
here they cook, eat, sew and gossip. 

King Street, the main business thorough- 
fare, is lined on either side with concrete 
buildings of a uniform type. The ceilings 
are high and the windows large and one may 
walk for three long blocks along this business 
section without emerging from under the 
buildings’ shady arcades. The larger govern- 
ment buildings are set well back from the 
street; they, too, are all of reinforced con- 
crete. 

And now we arrive at the Myrtle Bank 
Hotel, one of the finest on the Island, owned 
and operated by the Unirep Fruir Com- 
PANY, and after we have rested and refreshed 
ourselves at this charming place we drive over 
well-kept roads and through gorgeous tropical 
country to Castleton Gardens, the main at- 
traction of Jamaica, which contains perfect 
specimens of every tree, plant and fern on 
the Island. Then on again over a road that 
twists and turns, bend after bend, and we 
are back again at Kingston Harbor, where 
our ship awaits us ready to sail for 


COLON 
Arrived there we are immediately sur- 
rounded with much hustle and bustle in con- 
nection with the transferring of mail, bag- 
gage and cargo from the pier, and after we 
have miraculously escaped death several times 
from the numerous electric trucks which are 
used for this work we don’t know but what 
we prefer after all the calmness and peace 
of Kingston. 
The buildings that house the various steam- 
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ship lines here bear a striking resemblance to 
pictures we have seen of oriental palaces. 
We cover block after block of various busi- 
nesses that follow along one after the other. 
Chinese shops that sell dry goods and curios, 
kodak shops, lottery agencies, commercial 
marts of all sorts. It is here that the tourist 
may gratify his desire to purchase gifts in the 
way of curios and novelties, shawls and linens 
for the folks back home. The balconies of 
the buildings that house the Chinese stores 


look like a bit from Pekin for they are artis- 


tically and colorfully bedecked, banked with 
palms and illuminated with gay lanterns, 

On the opposite side of the street from 
Colon and divided from it by the tracks of 
the Panama Railroad is the town of Cristobal. 
Here we see the homes of the American popu- 
lace—large wooden houses with well-screened 
verandahs. ‘The streets are lined with palms 
which stretch across the road making arch- 
ways of incredible beauty and. coolness. 

Six miles from Colon is the first Lock of 
the Panama Canal and, while this distance 
is quickly covered in a modern motor car, 
after driving up and down steep hills, pass- 
ing on both sides veritable jungles of tropical 
growth, we realize to an extent the task it 
was to construct a road of such excellence. 

And now we are approaching the United 
States Military camps where we see numer- 
ous wooden houses, the quarters of the of- 
ficers assigned to the camp. As we cross the 
first knoll the Canal can be seen and within 
a few moments we are at Gatun Lock, the 
first approach from the Atlantic side. As we 
have a little spare time we spend it advan- 
tageously in inspecting the marvelous locks 
and in taking a look at the beautiful com- 
modious golf course which is so well patron- 
ized by many illustrious visitors. 

In the Canal, man, through the creation of 
these locks of steel and concrete which hold 
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back millions of gallons of water, has con- 
quered the ocean. The stone structure at the 
right of the entrance is the emergency or con- 
trol house; it contains devices that open or 
close the mighty gates at a mere touch. 

With reluctance we turn from this mag- 
nificent engineering feat and wend our way 
back to our floating home. ‘Tonight we will 
spend some time riding about Colon in a two- 
wheeled carriage, the accepted mode of 
transportation when touring the town, and 
will view the seashore from the American 
side and then visit the cabarets in the Pana- 
manian District. 

Tomorrow our ship sails and we leave this 
quaint and interesting city with regret for 
we have enjoyed every moment of our stay. 
What next? Six short hours will answer 
this question for it brings us to 


CARTAGENA 


This is the town that was taken by Sir 
Henry Morgan and Sir John Hawkins who 
ruled the pirate seas years ago. It is one of 
the oldest and most historic cities in the New. 
World and here we see the purest types of 
Spanish architecture. Arriving in the morn- 
ing we stroll about the decks after break- 
fast and think of the days when the Jolly 
Roger was flown from the masts of half the 
vessels entering this port. When our auto- 
mobile arrives, a modern American motor car, 
we depart eagerly for a closer inspection of 
this old city. We are taken first to the home 
of the American Consul who lives in ‘a very 
beautifully constructed house. After a short 
visit we continue our ride through the residen- 
tial section of Cartagena and passing many 
houses of very ancient architecture we reach 
finally one of the most historic points of in- 
terest—La Popa Hill. On the very top of 
this hill, which is some five hundred and sixty 
feet above sea level, are the ruins of the Con- 
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vent of Santa Cruz de la Popa. ‘The chapel 
of the nuns who jumped to their death rather 
than submit to capture by the soldiers of Sir 
Henry Morgan when he took the city, still 
stands. Our guide tells us that on the sec- 
ond day of February each year thousands of 
devotees from miles around come to worship 
at the statue of St. Mary, the Virgin. The 
hill today is used for a seacoast look-out. 

In our perilous trip down the hill we are 
thrilled every time we glance over the side of 
the car at the sea so many feet below. The 
narrow road permits of the passage of one car 
only. Again within the limits of Cartagena 
we visit the ruins of the series of walls built 
along the sea front hundreds of years ago by 
the citizens of Cartagena as a protection from 
raiding buccaneers. The tops of the walls 
of long ago are the roads of today. The road 
is very hilly as the tops of the walls follow 
the coastline and the trip reminds us often of 
the scenic rides of our own Coney Island 
switchbacks. During the ride we pass twen- 
ty-three old Spanish prisons which are now 
the living quarters for the poor of Cartagena. 

But time is passing quickly and as we have 
visited practically all points of interest in this 
wonderful drive we again return to Carta- 
gena. As we pass through the town we see 
on our left the Church of San. Pedro Claver, 
founded in 1603. This is one of the best 
monuments in Cartagena and is proclaimed 
the architectural jewel of Colombia. -We 
pass, too, the building which houses the Holy 
Office of the Inquisition, established . by 
Philippe II, King of Spain, son of Emperor 


Charles V. The building for the Tribunal’ 


cells was completed in 1766. - The Tribunal 
was abolished in 1811, and reestablished’ in 
1821. The cells and rack rooms were closed 
to the public a few years ago, I believe.. The 
Cabrero breakwater, Tenaza Fortress, the 


Castle of San Fernando, the Arch-Episcopal 
Palace, Independence Centenary Park, Las 
Martires Promenade, Spanish  Bocachica 
Castle (fortress) also prove of deep interest 
to us and all in all we are well satisfied with 
our visit to Cartagena as we proceed to our 
next port of call 


PUERTO COLOMBIA 


One of the points of greatest interest here 
we find in the market at Barranquilla. Land- 
ing in the evening we find that the visitor 
usually waits until the following morning to 
make the trip which takes about two hours. 
Accordingly we start the next morning and 
are at the station at 8:00 A. M. Many na- 
tives are gathered there awaiting the arrival 
of the train and when it starts off again they 
wave their hands at us in friendly manner. 
Arrived at Barranquilla we hail a cab and 
then begins a drive compared to which the 
Rocky Road to Dublin would have been 
smooth. As we jolt from side to side over 
the roads which have yet to be modernized 
we decide that “Shanks Mare” might prove a 
more comfortable mode of traveling and ac- 
cordingly we proceed on foot peering on the 
way into, the shops where all sorts of inter- 
esting wares can be purchased. We are 
amused at seeing a trolley car being hauled 
by four old mules—a decided contrast to our 
swiftly moving trolleys at home. 

Proceeding to the market at Barranquilla, 
which is on the Magdalena River, we see 
innumerable canoes filled with bananas. As 
this fruit is an important food in Colombia 
the native vendors are doing a large busi- 
ness: “The river steamers and the market on 
the banks of the river prove of great interest. 


As we dine tonight aboard ship we must 
hurry a little to get back in time at Puerto 
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Colombia. After dinner we do a little more 
sightseeing and then off we sail for 


SANTA MARTA 


Upon entering the harbor we see numer- 
ous little islands. After breakfast we go 
sixty miles by train to Rio Frio, the banana 
plantation, and what do we travel in? An 
American Pullman car, if you please, at- 
tached to a long line of empty freight cars. 
On our return trip these cars will contain a 
wealth of bananas. As our trip is to take 
some four hours we dispose ourselves com- 
fortably in the easy cane chairs and when we 
tire of looking out at the miles upon miles of 
undergrowth and jungle through which we 
are passing we turn to cards or checkers for 
amusement. 

A most interesting stop on the way to 
Santa Marta is made at a typical Indian vil- 
lage. And after this we pass mile upon mile 
of banana plantations owned by our Com- 
pany and we feel a real possessive thrill at 
the realization of its magnitude. 


The train arrives at Rio Frio and we are 
taken at once to the overseer’s house where 
hospitality is the watchword. Here on the 
spacious verandahs we rest until luncheon is 
served and we rejoice in the food and service 
—all truly American—which had _ been 
thoughtfully planned by the steward of our 
ship. After we have been thoroughly re- 
freshed we board carts drawn by oxen, or, if 
we are especially adventurous, we choose a 
horse to carry us on a tour of inspection. 
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The writer elected to go on horseback and 
managed very well on the way out to the 
plantations for the equine took his time. But, 
alas! On the way back his mount evidently 
was in a hurry for the old feed-bag and went 
at.a pace far too fast for safety or comfort. 
The tour of inspection is highly instructive 
in that it shows us not only how bananas are 
grown but how they are shipped as well. Our 
guide is very patient and explains carefully 
to us that it takes a year and a half for a 
banana plant (or tree as it is called) to bear 
fruit; that there is but one stem of fruit to 
a tree; that the fruit is always cut while per- 
fectly green and that thousands of these stems 
are placed in box cars and sent sixty miles 
from the plantation to the ship which takes 
them directly to our own New York. Then 
we return to the overseer’s house. On the 
grounds we find a huge mango tree from 
which we pick and eat of the delicious fruit. 
One of our party presents a servant ‘of the 
overseer with an apple. He treats it as though 
it is something particularly precious which 
seems to us peculiar when he has constantly 
at his command so many other delicious 
fruits; of course it is just a case of the same 
old fascination for the unobtainable. 

While we visit the plantations the box cars 
are being loaded with bananas and at three 
o’clock we board our Pullman and ride back 
with our precious freight to Santa Marta. 
We arrive in time for a pleasant meal, our 
last in Colombia, and the following morn- 
ing we bid adieu to all our courteous tropical 
friends and set sail for home. 


On Writing A Business Letter 


“Your favor received and contents noted 
We beg attention to prices quoted.’ 

Why do we write such bromidic bunk, 
Such obsequious twaddle, lacking in spunk? 


“Why talk about ‘favors’ when there are not any? 

Why say that you ‘beg’ when you don’t beg a penny? 
_ Surely it’s better to write as you’d speak, 

With words that are virile, not moss-grown and weak! 


“Forget when you dictate, you’re writing a letter, ‘ 
Talk man-to-man, you'll find that it’s better. . 

Imagine the other chap sitting right there— 

Close by your desk in your visitor’s chair. 


“And first thing you know, after a while, 
He’ll forget old stuff and write in your style, 
Finding you’re human, he'll be inclined too 
To see that his business keeps going to you.” 


ies 
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United Fruit Company Steamship Service 


Wi.iiam NewsoMe, VICE PRESIDENT Remincton G. PLUMER, 
IN CHARGE OF STEAMSHIP OPERATIONS, MANAGER STEAMSHIP OPERATIONS, 
Boston Boston 


ArtHuR G. DuNNING, MarINE SUPERINTENDENT, Boston 
Davin H. Younc, SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, BosTON 
Harry Spencer, Port Captain, New YORK 
Witiram M. Rose, Port Caprain, New ORLEANS 
H. Harris Rosson, Port ENGINEER, NEW YORK 


Epwin A. YANDELL, Port ENGINEER, NEW ORLEANS 
Sranron G. ‘Tirrany, Supt. MAINTENANCE & Repairs, New York 


Steamships Captains Chief Engineers 
A bangarez W. A. Card R. M. Stoddart 
Atenas E. W. Holmes Andrew Hall 
Calamares A. D. Livingston W. J. Banner 
Camden S. 8. Hansen Bert Taylor 
Carrillo W. J. Close W . E. Sutherland 
Cartago G. A. McBride . David Findlay 
Castilla W. H. Fagen John Honniball 
Coppename J. Schiell Everett Daniels 
Esparta C. O'Neill T. McAuley 
Heredia L. Burmeister George Smart 
Triona C. R. Beyer Charles Johnson 
La Marea J. C. Jackson C. B. McGhee 
La Perla J.C. Scott F. G. Yandell 
La Playa Harry Irvine N. 8S. Esplin 
Levisa L. G. Scofield M. J. Leary 
Limon E. Petersen M. Caseiras 
Macabi ~R. D. Robbins Charles Jones 
Manaqui E. J. Minister G. T. Lockhart 
Maravi D. W. McLellan George Patterson 
Mayari Burton Davison R. J. Quiery 
Metapan Tom Smith Fred Taylor 
Parismina L. P. Ritchie T. C. Jolly 
Pastores C. R. Glenn W. J. Davison 
San Benito D. M. Macdonald W. J. Heins 
San Blas G. H. Grant O. Williams 
San Bruno S..T. Barr Chas. Neill 
San Gil W. J. Mathers Wm. Steen 
San Jose C. D. McRae H. Haeslich 
San Mateo K. N. Bauer Chas. Jacobsen 
San Pablo G. E. Adams John Marley 
Santa Marta W. O. Barratt Wm. Englebert 
Saramacca H. A. Hansen H. Rodenburg 
Sixaola G. W. Spears E. S. Whitham 
Suriname L. P. Hansen O. §. Coleman 
Tela O. Larsen L.. H. Ayers 
Tivives A. A. Dalzell W. J. Morgan 
Toloa C. W. Whidden A. W. Paterson 
Turrialba Edward Baxter D. K. Romaine 
Ulua W. C. Towell F. J. Blamey 
Zacapa John Elder 


A. Thompson 
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The Aguan River Valley in 


Filonduras 
By Captain W. H. Fagen 


oe time ago in a previous article fea- 
tured in Unirruitco I mentioned that the 
Aguan Valley would soon be the starting point 
of millions of bananas. “The hopes of the 
Company in this direction are now being real- 
ized and from what I have seen I feel cer- 
tein that this rich, fertile valley will soon 
make ‘Truxillo, Honduras, famous as a ba- 
nana producing area. 

It was my good fortune and pleasure when 
I saw this valley to be escorted by Mr. Brown, 
Manager of the branch of the Truxillo Rail- 
road that runs through the farms from Coro- 
cito to Olanchito, a distance of ninety kilome- 
ters. It is a good day’s work to take in all 
of it. 

We started at four in the morning from 
Puerto Castilla. and the grey dawn was 
quite chilly. I. was glad that I had put on 
a woolen traveling suit for the rainy season 
was just starting. We traveled in a Ford 
sedan on the rails and the enclosed car was 
very necessary for comfort. 

Most of our trip was through banana 
farms, a great many of which are now irri- 
gated. ‘To see these great beautiful forests 
of bananas growing here, prolific and healthy, 
surely makes one optimistic as to the prosper- 
ity of our Company. 


T HIS would appear to be the ideal banana 
country—a rich fertile river valley, with 
plenty of water with which to irrigate it. At 
noon we stopped at the Maloa District farm- 
house for dinner. It is situated on a high 
knoll near the river and the wonderful view 
holds one spellbound with its beauty. The 
combination of winding river, the rolling sea 
of waving green bananas extending nearly 
as far as the eye can see, with a background 
of steep mountains, covered with rich tropi- 
cal growth, makes a panorama one will not 
soon forget once it is seen. We had a very 
good dinner—a variety of plain, well-cooked 
food—such as men who work hard and tra- 
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Fagen is Skipper 
S.S..<Castilla- 


@ Captain 
of the New 


vel far on foot or muleback eat and enjoy. 
There were about a dozen at the table, farm 
superintendents and engineers. Just to look 
at them one could see what kind of men were 
required to build up banana farms; no molly- 
coddles will do here for this sort of work. 
This is really frontier work and those who 
are to succeed at it must have the frontier 
spirit. Their talk principally was of obstacles 
they are overcoming or have already over- 
come. - Of course they discussed their sports 
too—mostly hunting jaguar, tiger cats and 
deer of which they get plenty. And that re- 
minds me that while we were dining quite 
a commotion took place under the table. 
It proved to be a fight between their pet 
jaguar and the dog. I must confess I was 
a bit uneasy for I had noticed. that all the 
men wore heavy leather boots or leggings 
and I feared my thinly clad legs might get 
mixed up in the conflict. “They finally got 
the combatants separated with no harm to 
anyone except to one timekeeper who in the 
excitement got some tabasco pepper sauce 
in his eye. After dinner we all sat and talked 
for a few moments on the porch where the 
view seems to elevate and improve one’s out- 
look on life. 

The ladies will doubtless be surprised and 
perhaps a bit chagrined to know that not once 
were they the subject of conversation. A 
good part of the talk was on the banana busi- 
ness of course but they also discussed eagerly 
a big time at the horse races that they were 
looking forward to. They were to take place 
at Corocito shortly; Mr. Aycock, the Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Agriculture, seemed 
to be the main promoter of the sport and 
apparently had a lot of inside information. 

From Maloa we went on to Olanchito, a 
typical, small interior town, quite picturesque 
with its heavy mud walls and tiled roofs. The 
old church is the largest building there. We 
got in the only Ford in town and went on a 
trip to a place about three miles from Olan- 
chito where the Company is building a dam 
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to get water from a stream that runs clear 
and cool from the mountains. ‘This plan will 
give the town running water and supply wa- 
ter irrigation for some of the farms as well. 
The road out to the dam was really not much 
more than a trail—up and down hill, dodg- 
ing rocks and trees by a hair’s breadth, Only 
a Ford could have made those sharp turns. 

We only stayed an hour or so and then 
turned our faces toward Castilla, 130 kilome- 
ters on the railroad. Olanchito is about due 
southwest from the port. Riding back through 
the farms at night was very fascinating. The 
banana trees made a wall of green on both 
sides of the track. The headlights on the 
train flickering ahead suddenly reflected the 
glare of the eyes of different kinds of wild 
animals who seemed to be spellbound while 
at the same time defiant of this intrusion of 
civilization into their domain. They remained 
on the track until the car was nearly upon 
them. ‘There is a small owl here called by 
the Hondurans “give him a shot”. They 
have very large eyes that shine out with great 
brightness and there was a continuous line 
of them ahead. I was told by one of the 
farm superintendents that he had been derailed 
and thrown in the ditch by a large jaguar one 
night as he was speeding home. Luckily he 
killed the tiger and not himself. 

Nobody except a sailor himself can ima- 
gine how much a man of the sea enjoys a trip 
like this. There is a saying that every sailor 


hopes to end his days on a farm for that kind 
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of life offers the greatest contrast to the one 
he lives. Of course nine times out of ten 
when he gets his farm he longs again for the 
sea. But such is human nature. 

A thing that impressed me greatly were the 
Company farmhouses. [Every effort has cer- 
tainly been made to make the men comfort- 
able and a great many of the hardships of 
farming have been eliminated. The grounds 
too have been beautified which helps to keep 
employees happy and satisfied. 

Mr. Aycock is surely very enthusiastic 
about the farms. Hale and hearty, he covers 
an immense amount of territory yet he seems 
to get fat doing it. He lives at Corocito with 
his charming wife and two children and is 
notorious for his hospitality. In front of his 
house is a golf course and he challenges all 
visitors. I have heard it said that he prac- 
tices at night but I can scarcely believe that 
he would take such unfair advantage. 

It certainly speaks well for the Company 
to have such loyal employees as one meets on 
the farms, and it is deeply interesting to have 
it explained and to be shown in detail the 
wonderful system of banana agriculture and 
cutting. It does us all good to visit another 
department of the Company’s work and see 
the problems and troubles with which other 
fellows have to contend. Other fellows’ jobs 
always look easy to us until we know inside 
facts but knowing them makes one want to 
cooperate in our common interest. 


Mrs. Robert Paterson and Robert Louis 
Paterson. This picture was taken when 
Robert Louis was four and a half months 
old. While he is thriving in the delight- - 
ful Tela climate, he is a Panama Division 
baby. There the slogan for bananas and 
babies is, “We don’t raise the most but 
we raise the best.” 


August, 1927 
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DERIVATION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF NAMES OF STEAMSHIPS OF THE 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


As a General Rule, the Steamships of the UN1ireEp Fruir Company Have Been Named for 


ABANGAREZ: 


ATENAS: 


CALAMARES: 


CAMDEN: 
CARRILLO: 


CARTAGO: 


CASTILLA: 


COPPENAME: 


! 


ELLIS: 


ESPARTA: 


HEREDIA: 


IRIONA: 
LA MAREA: 
LA PERLA: 
LA PLAYA: 
LEVISA: 


Cities and Towns 


‘Town in Costa Rica, Province of Guanacaste, located on Pacific side. 
Originally written “AVANGARES, ” The Indian ‘Tribe of the 
Avangares resided where the County of Abangarez now exists. This 
name was possibly derived from the Aztec ‘APANATL” meaning tube, 
spring, and “CALE” owner of a house. “Owner of houses with 
springs,” or perhaps from ‘“T'arasco” “AVANGARO,”’ “‘in the clouds.” 
During the year 1522 this Tribe was visited by Gil Gonzalez Davila, 
Governor of Costa Rica. 


Town in the Province of Alajuela, Costa Rica. Spanish for Athens 
and undoubtedly named in honor of the ancient city of the same name. 


Name is Spanish for Squids, a fish very popular with the Spaniards, 
which they serve with the inky fluid of the same fish. Calamar is the 
name of a town in Colombia on the Magdalena River. 


Named in honor of the city of Camden, N. J., where the ship was built. 


County of the Province of Guanacaste, named in honor of ex-Presi- 
dent Braulio Carrillo. Small town also existed on the banks of the 
Sucio River, which was the terminus of the Old Line Branch of the 
Costa Rica Railway, and which was christened with this same name 
for the above mentioned reason. 


City and Province in Costa Rica. In memory of,the ancient city of 
Carthage. The most important town founded by the Spaniards, resi- 
dence of the High Authorities during the Colony, and first periods of 
the Republic of Costa Rica. 


Town in Department of Colon, Honduras. 


River in Dutch Guiana. (This ship was purchased from the Royal 
Dutch West Indian Mail and continues to bear the name given it by 
that Company.) 


Named by original owners in honor of Vice President Ellis of the 
Unirep Fruit Company. This boat was first under charter to and 
then purchased by this Company. 


City and county in Costa Rica, located 14 miles east of Puntarenas, on 
the Pacific Ocean and connected by rail with this port. It was founded 
by Diego de Artieda with the name of ESPARZA in memory of his na- 
tive land in Spain. A decree during the administration of President 
Tomas Guardia changed its name to that of ESPARTA. 


City and province of Costa Rica, named in honor of President of Con- 
gress of Guatemala, Mr. Alonzo Fernandez de Heredia, who in 1763, 
authorized the foundation of the “VILLAGE OF THE IMMACU- 
LATE CONCEPTION OF CUBUJUQUI,” converted into the 
city of HEREDIA in 1824. 


Town in Department of Colon, Honduras. 
Spanish for the tide. 
Spanish for the pearl. 
Spanish for the shore. 


Bay in Oriente Province, Cuba, East of Preston. 
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LIMON: 


MACABI: 
MANAQUI: 
MARAVI: 
MAYARI: 


METAPAN: 


PARISMINA: 


PASTORES: 


SAN BENITO: 


SAN BLAS: 
SAN BRUNO: 


SAN GIL: 


SAN JOSE: 


SANTA MARTA: 


Pee fic 


SAN MATEO: 


SAN PABLO: 


UniIFRUITCO 


Caribbean seaport in Costa Rica. ‘This name dates from the beginning 
of the XILX Century. It was first given to PORTETE near Moin, and 
according to tradition, on account of some lime trees planted in front 
of the house or ranch of a merchant. The Indian name of the city of 
Limon was Querci, which Columbus on discovering that region on 
his fourth voyage (1502), called “CARIAI.” 


Peninsula in Banes Bay, Cuba, Province of Oriente (Indian dialect) 
where the sugar mill “Boston” of the UNirep Fruir CoMPANy is 
located. Also a species of fish abounding in Cuban waters. 


Place in Cuba. (Indian dialect). 
Small river and town near Baracoa, Province of Oriente, Cuba. 


Name of town, county, and river at Nipe Bay, Province of Oriente, 
Cuba. In this county is located the Preston Division of the UNITED 
Fruit Company. (Indian dialect). 


A lake, district and city in the Department of Santa Ana, Republic of 
San Salvador, where there are considerable mines. An Aztec name 
signifying “River of the Grinding Stones.” 


A town in Limon Province, Costa Rica. Also the name of a river 
which once flowed to the Caribbean. The spot where the river entered 
the sea may still be seen on the coast. After the conquest, owing to 
heavy floods, the river changed its course towards the south, and con- 
verted itself into an affluent of the Reventazon River, whose mouth 
is still commonly called “Parismina.”’ 


Town in Department of Sacatepeque, Guatemala. Name has two 
meanings in Spanish: first, Shepherds: second, name used to indicate 
Hiksos or King of the Bandits. This latter meaning is taken from 
Egypt, and is much used in Spain. 


St. Benedict. Name commonly given to towns in Latin speaking coun- 
tries. : 


St. Blase. Name commonly given to towns in Latin speaking countries. 


St. Bruno. Name commonly given to towns in Latin speaking coun- 
tries. 


St. Giles. Name commonly given to towns in Latin speaking coun- 
tries. 


St. Joseph. Capital City of Costa Rica. Previously called “LA VIL- 
LITA” (the small village) which, in 1751, had only eleven tiled and 
fifteen straw-covered houses grouped around a poor church dedicated 


to the Patriarch Saint Joseph. The Spanish courts gave it the title of 
CITY OF SAN JOSE, in 1813. 


St. Martha. Port on the north coast of Colombia; Capital of the 
Department of Magdalena; seat of one of the langest banana divisions 
of the Unirep Fruir Company. A party of Spaniards,landed in Co- 
lombia on St. Martha’s day in 1525 and named the place where they 
landed Santa Marta in honor of the Saint. 


St. Matthew. A county and town in the Province of Alajuela, Costa 
Rica, about 28 miles from the Pacific coast. In its vicinity are ex- 
ploited the gold mines of the Monte del Aguacate. 


St. Paul. Name commonly given to towns in Spanish speaking coun- 
tries. 
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SARAMACCA: Name of river in Dutch Guiana. (This ship was purchased from the 
Royal Dutch West Indian Mail.) 

SIXAOLA: Name of town on the Caribbean Coast of Panama and also name of a 


river between Costa Rica and Panama. Derived from the Mosquito 

Indian name “SIKSA” meaning black, and also banana, and 
“AWALA,” river. ‘“SIKS-AWALA” is therefore BANANA i 
RIVER, or BLACK RIVER, or RIVER OF THE NEGROES. -~ 


SURINAME: River in Dutch Guiana. (This ship was also purchased from the 
Royal Dutch West Indian Mail and retained the original name given 
it.) 

TELA: Town in Department of Atlantida, Honduras. 

TIVIVES: A small town south of Caldera on the Nicoya Gulf, at the mouth of 


the Jesus Maria River. During the administration of President Rafael 
Iglesias it was intended to make the port of Tivives the terminus of 
the Pacific Railway. Indian name meaning landing place or bay. 


TOLOA: Name of river in Honduras. Mexican or Aztec name meaning water 
from the thorn applae ‘“datura stramonium.” 

TURRIALBA: From the Indian name “Turiarva” converted by the Spaniards to 
TORREALBA, White Tower, and thence to Turrialba. It is the 
name of a volcano, a county, a town and a river. 

ULUA: Longest river of Honduras, and is the dividing line between various 
departments of Honduras. Also a town on the north coast of Hon- 
duras. 

ZACAPA: City in Guatemala located at Mile 103 on the railway line of the In- 


ternational Railways.of Central America, extending from Puerto Bar- 
rios to Guatemala City. Mexican or Aztec name signifying “In the 
water full of reeds.” 


Old church in Olanchito, Honduras 
—Photo by Professor Samuel J. Record 


By Rhyming Pete. Almirante 


I were a gold-flecked banana and you were a hunk of cheese 
hat used me rough when handling me, I’d pray the Lord you’d freeze 
In the depths of your own soul’s hardness as life without a bloom 
And words without a meaning, at the bier or at the tomb; 
Like the howling and the wailing in Hades where they shout, 
_ Ever and ever repentant of the sins that won’t blot out. 


‘If I were a bunch of bananas hanging on a tree, — 

And the cutter came to chop me down (for that my fate must be), 
_ Yd whisper to him softly to cut me down with care, 

And if he didn’t do it I'd fill his woolly hair 

With ants and bugs and gnats and ticks 

And cuss him out while he’s in this fix. 


_ If I were a bunch of bananas riding on a mule, 
I'd ease my load the best I could to help the poor old fool, 
And keep him in the clearing away from trees and stumps; 
Because you know they bruise me so when against a tree he bumps. 
And I'd tell the Overseer to ride the Farms some more, 
And keep his blamed old carcass outside the farmhouse door. 


‘If I were a bunch of bananas, being put in a railroad car, . 

d howl like——well, I’d raise my voice and they’d hear me near and far, 
If the blasted stower’d throw me or hit me very hard 
Against another Gentile, a Nine or Twelve hand pard. 

And if the cars weren’t padded or leafed to suit me right, 

y Twelve hands would be ready and itching for a fight. 


f I were a bunch of bananas, standing nice and straight, © 
‘In a car made up in the long, long train with others just as great, 
_ And the hogshead knocked me over, or bruised me good and sore, 
By heck, I’d blast him up and down, for ever, evermore. 
I'd go back to the Farms and tell the awful tale 
f the way the Railroad jammed me; in this I wouldn’t fail. 


f I were a bunch of bananas in a car out on the dock, 
And the carmen ever threw me out like a darned old dirty sock, 
I'd whistle for the Big Boy, who is always nearby there, 
_ And tell him things about his help not heard of anywhere. 
Td call in a policeman and speak out loud and long 
Of things a decent stem won't stand, and that would be my song. 


If I were a bunch of bananas, being stowed away on a end 
And a great big ham down in the hold, who thought that he was flip, — 
f empty sacks, 


‘I'd tell the fat-head stevedore the many things he kn 
bout himself and grand-daddy and the whole dod-gasted crew. 


f I were a bunch of bananas after all the high-brow prating 
'o keep me free from bruises, and then IT saw the grating— _ 
ars missing here and broken there and pucere put in rotten, 
‘Perhaps you'd think I'd give up then and just be plumb forgotten; 
I would like H——! What, me lay down? I’d howl “Don’t let ’em ship her,” 
Until my noise would wake the boys and even rouse the Skipper. 
I were a bunch of bananas a-sailing o’er the Main, 
‘d want to be cool and nice and fresh and never hot again; 


f I were a bunch of bananas on the dock” in ey port, 


When being taken off the ship I’d want the full support 
Of every dog-gone handler, from low to way up high, 
o do his best as others did and not let my hopes die. 
’d expect as good a treatment as the others gave to me 
And even better than the rest—a try is always free. 
If I were a bunch of bananas that arrive 
‘There wouldn’t b du ; 
_ And I'd tell the Publicity Agent to sh 
at banana eaters are happy and that’s what al 
0 they’d seek out more bananas and for the fruit the 
\d they’d demand the All Food Fruit instead of ap 


Almirante’s Album 


PAGE IV 


ALruoucu the UNIFRUITCO family is 
a large one and its 70,000 members are scat- 
tered throughout the Western Hemisphere 
from Canada south to and including Colombia 
in South America, it is safe to say that five 
out of seven of us know the gentleman who 
appears with Changui and Nola on Page 4 of 
our Album. 


He came here first as a boy in 1902 to 
spend a vacation with his dad and he states 
that his dad’s idea of a vacation is what is 
known today as hard work. He joined UNr- 
FRUITCO’S forces as Apprentice Machinist and 
acted as Master Mechanic on holidays. Later 
‘he worked as Chief Commiissarian in_ his 
father’s store. The latter’s instruction to 
Joe in merchandising was ‘‘Give the Public 
What it Wants.” Joe interpreted this lit- 
erally and proceeded to give, and when his 
dad came around to take his semi-annual in- 
ventory, there was scarcely a tin of beans left 
to which a spider might hook its web. 

About this time (the Fall of 1903) Joe re- 
turned to New Orleans and entered politics. 
Although politics fascinated him, the game 
carried with it a great many bruises and burns, 
and the lure of Miss Banana conquered in 
the long run; Joe returned to Bocas, arriving 
on June 13, 1911. 

The following day he applied for a_posi- 
tion and was sent to Farin 7, Changuinola, as 
Assistant Mandador. He worked from early 
morning till late at night, adapted himself to 
his environment, applied himself closely and 
did other things which successful men say one 
should do, and within a year he was promoted 
to the position of Mandador, in charge of 
Farm One. He continued at farm work, 
plugging away diligently, keeping the quality 
of his fruit high and his costs down. When 
the call came for a man of exceptional ability 
for work at the loading end in Almirante, 
Joe was the man of the hour and was selected 
to fill the position. That was in 1913. It did 
not take him long to learn the ins and outs of 
stevedoring and three years later he became 
Superintendent of Exportation. 

After reaching this goal, Joe did not stand 
still. He took over additional responsibility 
as it came to him, and became Superintendent 
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Joe, Changui and Nola 


of Streets and Parks. Incidentally, he has 
made Almirante one of the famous beauty 
towns of the Tropics. Next he became Chief 
of the Almirante Fire Department (to be up- 
to-the-minute in fire fighting he lost no time in 
subscribing for the magazine Fire Chief). In 
his spare time he was Sanitary Inspector, 
Superintendent of Fruitdale Cemetery, Toast- 
master at our social functions, Baseball Um- 
pire Extraordinary and Dog Catcher. At 
other odd moments he collected wild animals, 
birds and reptiles, which he presented to the 
Audubon Zoo at New Orleans. He was made 
a Director of the Zoo in 1925. 


When he locates golf clubs with properly 
curved shafts Joe expects to excel at that an- 
cient pastime. He is a heavy favorite at ten- 
nis. He is an authority on Bridge and his 
book ‘How Bridge Should Be Played in the 
Tropics” has a wide circulation, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was privately printed. 


Having visited all the Tropical Divisions 
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and all Domestic Ports, as well as some of the 
inland Fruit Dispatch Branches, Joe is an au- 
thority on banana handling from the Tropics 
to the consumer, and he has contributed his 
bit toward making UNirruir bananas THE 
Best. 

His efficiency, capacity for work and whole- 
hearted spirit of cooperation exemplify our 
Division. 

eae eh ey 

Just as this article was ready for the press, 
we received the following news item: 

Friday night, June 17, Joe Gerchow left 
Almirante for Limon with Mr. K. W. Hard- 
ing, Superintendent of Merchandise. Joe is 
leaving for good. The Division will sorely 
miss him. He always had a cheery word and 
a helping hand for those who needed them. 
New Orleans’ gain is our deep loss. The 
bananas, too, never had a better friend than 
Joe. Go on, Joe, plant those big feet of yours 
squarely on every rung of the ladder of suc- 
cess and climb. Good luck! 


"Tue Gladdest and Saddest Words of Men 
Are “Hello Bill—Good-Bye Ben” : 

On the S. S. Suriname, May 31, Mr. and 
Mrs. George McFee sailed on vacation. Their 
time will be spent in New England, we guess, 
renewing old acquaintances and deciding that 
the Tropics are not so bad after all. 

Mr. K. A. Davidson, Chief Clerk in the 
Railroad Department, and Mrs. Davidson, 
also left on the Suriname for Jamaica, where 
they’ll drink real Blue Mountain Coffee and 
long to come here again as soon as possible. 

The San Gil, with good old Captain 
Mathers, came in on June 3 and when it left 
it took on vacation to Boston or some other 
small town, Freddy Lindstrom and Elmer 
Le Blanc. Freddy’s job is inventory man 
and Elmer is boss of the Material Stores. 
Hurry back, boys. 

Mr. A. Davis, who has been transferred 
to Barrios, sailed with Mrs; Davis on the 
San Gil for Guatemala. Say hello to Parrish, 
Letsinger, John Richardson, or any other old- 
timers you may meet there, will you? Thanks. 

The yacht Cricamola left here on Satur- 
day, June 4 for Cristobal, and thence through 
the Canal to the West Coast, in care of J. P. 
Dannahy. He met H. L. Peck, E. C. McFar- 


land, H. S. Blair, Freddy Geniut, Barney 
Baron, ‘om Jacome and the rest in Panama. 
"Nuf sed. 

On June 5 the Saramacca arrived AM Joe 
Permar, our Pathologist. 
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C.-C, Fitzpatrick (Fitz for short) is again 
working on the Railroad, as Conductor, after 
an absence of five years in the Costa Rica Di- 
vision. ‘They all come back, Fitz. 

-G. R. Colson, Chief Engineer, returned 
from a trip down the coast. G. R. C. talks 
a lot—not. 

Austin Smith, the Ornithologist, is visiting 
here from Costa Rica. 

Freddy Geniut made a flying trip. 
birds fly home. 

Sailing on the Saramacca June 7, was Mrs. 
Davis, wife of Doctor Davis, who is going 
north for her health. Dr. Davis goes in a 
few weeks. Come back again; we like you 
both. 

Miss Clarice Walker, school’ teacher at 
Guabito, sailed north on the Saramacca for 
vacation. 

Mr. H. M. Wetherbee sailed to New York, 
Boston, Fall River, Melrose and all over New 
England, to teach the firemen in those towns 
how to eat bananas and grow cacao, as it is 
done on Paraiso.Farm. Beware of cabarets. 

‘The Coppename arrived on June 12 with 
Captain Schiell and Chief Engineer Daniels. 
They had with them as a passenger Jack 
Oberle, Master Mechanic of Santa Marta, 
returning from an Irish Session in Germany. 
He has been three months traveling, aside 
from the time he spent in cafés in Paris and 
Germany. After visiting his parents here, 
Jack went back to his job in Santa Marta. 
Old Jack, as we affectionately term Jack’s 
father, has been Steam Shovel Engineer on 
the Changuinola project. He and Mrs. 
Oberle are bound for their home in New 
Jersey to settle down for good. We are sorry 
to see them.go, because good people are always 
missed. 

Also arriving on the Coppename were Bill 
Allston, Radio .Engineer; Sam Manley, As- 
sistant Master Mechanic at Limon, who came 
here to look at our cacao pod breaker and 
separator; Mr. Smith, Laboratory Technician 
for the Hospital, transferred from Tela; J: 
W. Smith, a powder man for the Railroad; 
and J. P. Dannahy. 

On June 19 the Suriname arrived with 
jovial Captain Hansen (the red one), bring- 
ing K. W. Harding home to us. Mr. Heit- 
man, Steam Shovel man, arrived to work for 
the man with the hard name who runs the 
Railroad. (His name is Rock). 

Alan Notman of the Engineering Depart- 
ment, son of the Rev. Notman, old-timer of 
the Division, left on the Suriname for a vaca- 
tion in England. Alan will join his parents, 
who preceded him some time ago, 
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Our own Miss Iris Bean, nurse at Almi- 
rante Hospital, also left on the Suriname for 
Merrie England. The cayucos and outboard 
motor boats will miss her, as we will. 

Mr. A. J. Woolery, Radio Operator, also 
left on vacation. He is going to Kentucky 
to look over the blue grass thoroughbreds. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sipe, who taught many of 
the kiddies here their A. B. C.’s, has returned 
to her home. We shall only say, “Au re- 
voir,’ Mrs. Sipe, and we hope to meet again. 

George Cooper, Research Department, 
George Slater, Agricultural Department and 
Edgar Osborne, Accounting Department, 
went to Cristobal for a short stay. While 
there, they will visit ‘“Bilgrays’’, ‘Over the 
Top” and perhaps go to Panama City to see 
Mame Kelly at the “Ritz”. We say they 
will because every one does. 

Mr. L. T. Settoon, familiarly known as 
“Set”, left for New Orleans. Set is an old 
employee, and we regret to see him go. 
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Mr. W. C. McLaren, Superintendent of 
the Electrical Department in this Division, 
was called very suddenly to his home in Ohio, 
owing to his daughter’s illness. We sincerely 
hope it is nothing serious. 

On June 27 we had a visit from France 
Field of two new amphibian aeroplanes, with 
Colonel Fisher and Lieutenants Gaffney, 
McDonald and Kennedy. We wish they 
would come more often. 

A new Steam Shovel man arrived, Torpley 
by name. Welcome. 

Mr. Quinn, Lighthouse Inspector from the 
Zone, has been here for a few days repairing 
lights and buoys in steamer channel. Charlie 
Lowing and Billy Ponton have had him in 
tow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vance, who have been visit- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Blanchett at Guabito, have 
returned to their home in Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, with their little daughter Patsy. 


Banes 


Baseball 


Tue great American National Game, after 
remaining in a quiescent state for some 
months, has now suddenly revived with the 
termination of crop. Competition locally is 
limited to one or two Cuban teams and the 
neighboring Preston Division. At present, 
however, the greatest interest has been de- 
veloped by the competition of our own two 
Divisional teams, one representing Banes and 
the other Central Boston at Macabi. 

Mr. W. Hiscock has arranged a seven- 
game series between the two teams. Two of 
these games have already been played, and 
if the succeeding games provide the same class 
of baseball and arouse equal enthusiasm, we 
are assured of some interesting and entertain- 
ing Sunday afternoons. 

The first game.was played at the Banes 
Amarillo field in Banes on June 19. Macabi 
won by the goodly margin of three runs, but 
until the eighth inning with the score 2-2 it 
was either team’s game. Then Macabi, with 
two men out and Lampton on first, followed 


with three hits, thereby putting themselves 


well in the lead. Macabi scored their other 
two runs in the first inning with two men on 
bases and two out, when Leyv- drove a single 


between left and center, scoring both men. 
Banes came back in the second and_ scored 
one run on a base on balls, sacrifice and then 
a sharp single through short-stop by Domin- 
guez. “The score was tied in the fourth, when 
Millo singled, stole second and came home 
on a single by McGonagle. 

Flandry, Torres and Leyva did some good 
batting for Macabi, while Millo, Dominguez 
and McGonagle were the outstanding per- 
formers on the Banes line-up. 


Line-Up 

Banes Macabi 
C.F. Currier W. Torres 
L.F. Tibbetts McCarthy 
S.S. Mariano Lampton 
Catcher Sanchez Leyva 
Pitcher Millo L. Torres 
3rd Sierra Laffitte 
Ist Dominguez Lopez 
2nd McGonagle Flandry 
R.F. Smith Critch 

Score 

Macabit sacar 2:0 :0°0' 0:0 :0:'3 0—5 
Banegiens ee ec 01010000 02 


The second game of the series, which was 
played on the Macabi grounds on the after- 
noon of June 26, proved to be even more ex- 
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citing and interesting than the first. The 
Banes boys by an eighth inning rally snatched 
the victory from the Macabi nine and com- 
pleted the game with a score of 7-5, 

Banes started the scoring in the third in- 
ning when Millo drove out a beautiful three- 
bagger and then scored on a single by Smith. 
Some very proficient fielding by Smith, in 
which he made two difficult catches, spoiled 
at least four runs for Macabi. Another run 
was added to the Banes score in the fourth 


‘when Mariano stopped a pitched ball with 


his left ear and scored on successive singles 
by Sanchez, McGonagle and Millo. 

Macabi started the ball rolling for their 
side when Lampton knocked out a.triple be- 
tween left and centre and passes were issued 
to Flandry and Lopez. Millo hit a slow 
roller to short-stop, who barely had time to 
get the runner at first, Lampton scoring. An- 
other slow ball was hit between first and sec- 
ond, but by a quick recovery McGonagle 
tossed the runner out at first, Flandry scor- 
ing on the play. The third run was tallied 
when Critch dumped a Texas leaguer just 
back of second. The inning was ended when 
McCarthy grounded out to short-stop. Ma- 
cabi continued so successfully with their ag- 
gressive tactics that in the sixth inning they 
scored two runs on three hits and two passes. 
German ‘Torres opened the fateful eighth by 
grounding out. Sanchez knocked out a single 
followed by a crashing double to the left field 
fence by McGonagle, scoring Sanchez. Millo 
was safe on an error by Lampton, Smith send- 
ing in both men by a neat single to right. 
Hanlon grounded out, moving Smith along 
to second, who was scored when Dominguez 
singled to centre. Currier singled but both 
Dominguez and he were left when Sierra 
grounded out. Banes scored another run in 
the ninth when McGonagle singled, stole sec- 
ond, went to third on a passed ball and scored 
on Millo’s sacrifice fly to centre. 


Line-Up 

Banes Macabi 
(OR Dy Currier W. Torres 
1 Sy Hanlon McCarthy 
5.8: Mariano Lampton — 
Catcher Sanchez Fello 
Pitcher Millo L. Torres 
3rd Sierra Laffitte 
Ist Dominguez Lopez 
and McGonagle Flandry 
R.F. Smith Critch 

Score 

Banesi- iss: araattecwenvs OLO: TSO COOMA TS 
Miacabh aan taes ees 0.0;.0:.3 '05270)'0,.0-—5 
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Fourth of July Dance 


Passing the Banes Club on the night of 
Friday, July first, we perceived at once that 
something was afoot. Filled with curiosity, 
we entered and were confronted with a most 
remarkable spectacle, for some fifteen young 
men were to be seen on their knees, heads 
bowed and perspiring gently. On the oppo- 
site side of the room several ladies were 
seated in a corner wearing, among other 
things, extremely worried __ expressions. 
Grouped gracefully on the business ends of 
immensely tall ladders a gang of Jamaicans 
Were trying to carry on an animated con- 
versation with their mouths full of two-inch 
nails. 

In the midst of this chaotic scene, calm, 
cool and collected, stood our Mr. Hiscock, 
most successful of interior decorators. 

In a flash we realized the truth. This 
was no ritualistic observance after all. These 
were preparations for the Fourth of July 
Dance, to be held on July 2, because in Cuba 
one never does anything on the day one is 
supposed to. 

On looking closer we perceived the kneel- 
ing figures to be feverishly twistiag strips of 
colored paper, and what the ladies were wor- 
rying over was that the aforesaid strips were 
being twisted the wrong way. ‘ 

Note-book in hand, we carefully approached 
the man in charge of this line of industry. 

“We represent Unirruitco. Do you 
wish to make any statement, Mr. Hiscock?” 

“The decorations will not be elaborate this 
year,” he replied. “Something very simple.” 
Producing a piece of paper covered with the 
words “Red, White and Blue” written at 
every conceivable angle, ““This,” he declared, 
“fs the general idea for the ceiling; quite 
simple, you see.” 

On entering the Club the following night 
we were amazed. ‘The “Salon de Danse” 
was steeped in a rich, coral glow, reflected to 
a great extent from the intricate color scheme 
on the ceiling. The salon where refresh- 
ments were served was bathed in a delight- 
fully cool green, tall, green palms and wicker 
furniture giving a Riviera palm court effect, 
only more so, if you know what we mean. 

The Macabi Orchestra provided excellent 
music for a large crowd of dancers, and it 
was no doubt due to their efforts and to the 
delicious refreshments that the wee sma’ -hours 
were reached before any one was aware of it. 

Always a popular event in the Banes Divi- 
sion, this year’s Fourth of July Dance was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

We wish to congratulate Mr. Hiscock on 
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another masterpiece, and to thank Mr. Tib- 
betts and his hard-working Entertainment 
Committee for a memorable evening. 


From the time this edition of the UNI- 
FRUITCO appears in print please address all 
communications in care of The Hospital, 


pr 
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Banes. We have no illusions as to what will 
happen when the worried ladies and the fif- 
teen perspiring young men read this article. 
But in the words of the Immortal Bard (or 
was it someone else?) : 
“The thing that’s nearest to my heart 
Is the consummation of my Art.” 


Polo 


“Campo”, final- 
ists. Messrs. 
Woodforde, 

Shaw, 

Marryatt, Beil 


A polo tournament was recently played off 
by the Banes Polo Club. ‘Three teams com- 
peted, with the following line-up: 


Banes A Banes B Campo 
1—Carrington Woodforde Maryatt 
2—Snyder Berger Shaw 
3—Hillary Bremner Bell 
4—Harty Hill Orrett 


On Sunday, May 22, the semi-finals were 
played, each team playing two chukkars 
against each of the other two teams. Some 
fast polo’ was played, the secorid chukkar be- 


Banes A, the win- 
ners. Messrs. 
Harty, Carring- 
ton, Snyder, 
Hillary 


tween Banes A and the Campo being par- 
ticularly hard-fought. Banes B was elimin- 
ated. 

The score: 


Won Tied Lost 
Danes iA aK ee 3 1 0 
Banes Be stnicukechtae: 0 1 3 
Comino: Pie ero ia 1 2 1 


The Campos were extremely unlucky in 
this game in that one of their strong men, Mr. 
Orrett, suffered an injury to his knee which 
made it impossible for him to compete in thi 
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finals on the following Sunday. It was even- 
tually decided to play Mr. Woodforde of the 
eliminated team, in his place. 

The Campo team appeared rather nervous 


at the start of the finals and an unusual 


amount of missing and lack of combination 
produced some rather mediocre polo, com- 
pared with the standard of play usually ex- 
hibited by that hard-riding team. At the end 
of the fourth chukkar a change in formation 
was made, and then, apparently goaded by 
desperation, the Mayorales started in their 
customary dashing style. “They were too late 
in getting started, however, and Mr. Harty’s 
team gained the victory to which their steady, 
consistent play entitled them. 


Score: Won ‘Tied Lost 
Banese A. }. 373 ea areip ets 3 3 = 0) 
@ampoy ov. asters 0 3 z 3 


July 7, 1927 


Me. HAROLD HARTY, our Manager, 
accompanied by Mrs. Harty, sailed from San- 
tiago to New York on vacation. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harty will spend about two months on 
a European trip before returning to Banes. 

Mr. R. N. Smith, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Agriculture, Preston Division, has 
been temporarily transferred to this Division. 
Mr. Smith is well known to many of us, and 
his enthusiasm and ability as a baseball player 
have already shown their effect on our local 
team. 

The position of Superintendent Engineer 
of Central Boston, vacated by Mr. Dunn, ‘has 
been“ filled by Mr. Mattson, who has been 
transferred from Central Preston, where he 
held a similar position. Mr. and Mrs. Matt- 
son and their children are very welcome ad- 
ditions to our community. 

Mr. W. W. Schuyler, General Manager 
Cuban Divisions, spent some time with us 
this month. 

Mr. Sidney Townsend, Superintendent , of 
Los Negritos District, has returned after a 
short business trip to Jamaica. 

Mr. R. L. Demaray, Junior Overseer, 
Cafiada Honda Farm, left via Havana and 
New York to spend his vacation at his former 
home in Dorchester, Ontario, Canada. 

Mr. Gus Berger, Assistant Inspector of 
Merchandise, is another of our boys who has 
gone north for the usual six weeks. Gus ex- 
pects to do considerable flying and specula- 
tion is rife as to whether or not he will at- 
terapt to duplicate Colonel Lindbergh’s feat. 

Miss Constance Hill, who for the past two 
months has been the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
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‘Thomson, Deleite, sailed from Santiago to 
New York on her way to her home in Mor- 
ristown, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Meister, accompanied by 
Norma, their small daughter, and Mr. Meis- 
ter’s sister, have gone to the States for vaca- 
tion. 

We welcome to our social life the Misses 
Alice and Isabel Hillary, daughters of our 
Superintendent of Agriculture, who have re- 
turned to Banes after completing their courses 
at Havergal College, “Toronto, Canada. 
Many will be sorry to know that “Bill” Hil- 
lary will not be down south this Summer, as 
he is employed by a brokerage firm in To- 
ronto. 

Dr. Juan Ariza, our Medical Superinten- 
dent, accompanied by his son and two daugh- 
ters, is spending a short vacation in the 
States. Dr. Alberto Ruiz is Acting Medical 
Superintendent. 

Mr. J. R. Kansas, Superintendent of Mer- 
chandise since December, 1924, has been 
transferred to a similar position in Santa 
Marta, Colombia. Our best wishes for suc- 
cess go with Mr. Kansas in his new position. 

Mr. R. V. Sara, Superintendent of Mer- 
chandise, Preston, has joined us to fill the 
position -made-vacant by the transfer of Mr. 
Kansas. Mrs. Sara and the children have 
gone to Guatemala, so Mr. Sara is temporar- 
ily a soltero. 

Mr. Hannigan is a new arrival from the 
States for the Accounting Department. Af- 
ter a few days in the main office, he was trans- 
ferred to the office of Central Boston at 
Macabi. 

Mr. McCarthy has been transferred from 
the Mill Office at Central Preston to a simi- 
lar position at Macabi. “Mac” is a welcome 
addition to our baseball lineup as well as 
other Divisional activities. 

Mrs. Bailey of Macabi has returned from 
the States accompanied by her son. 

Mr. George Haines, after an extended va- 
cation in the States, has returned to resume 
his duties in the Accounting Department. 

Mr. Cameron arrived recently from Bos- 
ton to work in our Building Department. 

Mr. Donald Matthews, Forester for the 
Tropical Plant Research Foundation, who is 
now stationed in Banes, spent a week recently 
at Central Johabo, working on a project for 
the Cuba Company. 

Congratulations are extended to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gibbons on the arrival of a young 
daughter, “Peggy”. 

Mr. Rudolph van Diepen, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Agriculture, who is featured in 
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Banes Snaps this month, is spending some 
weeks with the Agricultural. Department of 
the Preston Division. 

Mr. Mayo Carrington, regular reporter 
of UNIFRUITCO, is in the States on vacation; 
hence the feeble efforts of his struggling sub- 
stitute. 

Dr. Herbert C. Clark, Director of Medi- 
cal Laboratories and Preventive Medicine for 
the Unirep Fruir Company, is paying us 
one of his periodic visits. “he genial doctor 
appears to be well pleased with the results 
of the anti-malaria work in the Division. 

Dr. Eugene Whitmore, retired Colonel of 
the United States Army Medical Corps, now 
Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology at 
Georgetown University, Washington, is at 
our local hospital studying various phases of 
blackwater fever, particularly in its relation 
to the races and types of people affected. Dr. 
Whitmore is accompanied by his wife. 

Dr. S. Bayne-Jones, Professor of Bacteri- 
ology, University of Rochester, is also at the 
Banes Hospital, collecting parasites of the 
blood and the intestinal tract, to use for 
teaching purposes. 

Mr. W. J. Hamilton of Flushing, L. I. a 
medical student and instructor in biology at 
Cornell University, is collecting various types 
of birds, animals and lizards for Dr. Thomas 
Barbour, Professor of Comparative Zoology 
of Harvard University. 
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Snaps From the Banes Division 
“No. 42 


Rudolph van Diepen 


Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture 


Mr. van Diepen is one of the senior personnel 
of this Division who has many years of faith- 
ful service to his credit. He joined the Com- 
pany in Costa Rica in 1903 and served in 
various capacities in that Division and Guate- 
mala, until he came to Banes in 1907. He was 
Overseer, successively, of Los Angeles, Tasa- 
jeras and Naranjo Dulce until his appoint- 
ment in 1917 to his present position. 


Limon 


O June 25, 1927 
N the evening of June 4 a ball was held 
at the Centro Internacional in honor of the 
King’s Birthday. The event was sponsored 
’ by the British Consul at Limon, Mr. Fred 
Gordon, and the British Colony here. The 
occasion was very enjoyable and dancing con- 
tinued until a late hour. 

The departure of the Ulua from Limon on 
June 11 took Miss Florence Crowe, Account- 
ant’s Secretary, and Mr. P. R. Dickson, Com- 
missary Inspector, on vacation. 

Sailing on the J'oloa June 18, was Mr. R. 
H. Oetting, Jr., who had made many con- 
tributions to the Untrrurrco Magazine. Mr. 
Oetting ‘has resigned. 
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Mr. W. R. Crosby, Assistant to Traveling 
Auditor, left for Cristobal after spending two 
weeks with us, and Mr. J. B. Keough left 
on vacation. 

On the Suriname, June 18, Mr. A. Ender- 
lin, Radio Operator, sailed for a vacation in 
the United States. His long-awaited camera 
arrived a few days before he sailed. We 
might add, too, that this note would have ap- 
peared sooner had the camera been received 
earlier. 

On the Calamares, June 25, Mr. H. FE. 
Rambo took leave of us for a short vacation. 
After some time at home in Norristown, Pa., 
he will continue his cacao experimental work 
in the Hub of the Universe, Boston. 


i 


ne 
snares 
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Miss Lockwood of the Accounting Depart- 
ment is convalescing after an operation for 
appendicitis. 

Mrs. Nicholson. underwent an operation 
for appendicitis on June 22, and is improving. 

Mr. J. A. Beirne, formerly of Preston 
Division, has replaced Mr. Oéetting in the 
Merchandise Department. 

Mr. Harding of the Panama Division, and 
Mr. Hewett of the Cristobal Division, were 
here for a week, leaving June 18. 

Mr. Hoyt Brown of the Panama Division 
passed through Limon on his way to Bocas. 

Mr. M. M. Marsh returned from the 
States this week to assume once more the 
task of guiding the destinies of the Division. 

Mr. and Mrs. Silloway sailed for the 
States on the S. §. Calamares on June 25 for 
a much-needed vacation. 

Mr. Charles K. Miller and family left for 
New Orleans, sailing on the Saramacca on 
June 25. 


Irerest is centered on the various con- 
tenders in the Perpetual Tennis Tournament 
which was inaugurated three months ago. 
Ben Scoltock occupied first place for a while, 
and after a hard battle, yielded to Sam Kress, 
score 6—0, 8—6. Among the ladies, Miss 
Winsome Scoltock defeated her mother and 
is now in first place. The standing of the 
players follows: 

Ladies—Miss Winsome Scoltock, Mrs. S. 
Scoltock, Miss Heath, Miss Crowe, Mrs. 
Gore, Mrs. Hanson, Mrs. Doyle, Miss 


Smith, Miss Callouette, Miss E. Lockwood. . 


Men—Sam Kress, Ben Scoltock, K. Cilley, 
R. Johnson, J. Kelley, D. J. Cloward, D. V. 
Conte, P. R. Dickson, G. G. Fuller, W. 
Prince, D. Allen, J. C. B. Davidson, A. Al- 
faro, G. Waldron, Dick Gordon, Joe 
Hughes, H. Gore, F. Tenney, Juan Doyle, 
Jack Wright, F. Watson, J. A. Beirne, Swep 
Davis, J. Meehan, Hugh de Pass, F. Wilder. 
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Mrs. Doyle’s pupils were granted freedom 
for a while, and the big day in the lives of 
the little folk was properly celebrated on 
June 29 with the following program: 

HospiraL Point ScHoo. 
Unirep Fruit Company 
PROGRAM 
Exhibition by Pupils—Closing First Terai 
Limon, Costa Rica—June 29, 1927 


Li. Song +4 merica—C lass 

2. Recitation—Hos pital Point School—Class 

3. Violin Solo—by Olga Chamberlain, 
Grade 8 

4. Recitation—Suppose—by Jean Moffatt— 
Grade 3 

5. Song—Funiculi—Class 

6. Nursery Rhymes — Primary Grade — 
John Sheehy, Netta Moffatt, Irene 
Gregson, Hernan Facio, Martin 

Chavarria 

7. Song—Bean Porridge—Primary Class 

8. Recitation—Don’t Give Up—by Fred 
Sheehy—Grade 2 

9. Song—Old Black Joe—Class 

10. Recitation—Jn Flander’s Field—by Ada 


Soothill—Grade 7; Recitation—The 
Answer — by Olga Chamberlain — 
Grade 8 

11. Finale—Costa Rican National Anthem 


R.J. Tyler—via_Fairbanke-Moree Gas Wagon 


Broke 


’Twas the night before pay-day and all Spe ni my jeans, 
hunted in vain for ways and means; 
Not a quarter was stirring, not even a jit, 
The kale was off duty, the greenbacks had quit. 
Forward, turn forward, O Time, in your flight, 
ait And make it tomorrow just for tonight. 


Colombia 


4): HE few of us who gauge the welfare and 
worth of this Division beyond the confines of 
bananas have often lamented the scarcity, yea 
complete absence, of the element of romance 
and subsequent .marriage in which the other 
Divisions and especially those in Central 
America seem to have shared so richly. 
But we would not be denied. On June 5 
Miss Mary Casey returned from her vaca- 
tion spent in far-off Milton. On June 11 
her engagement to Bob Beasley was an- 
nounced, and that Saturday night and Sun- 
day will never be forgotten in Santa Marta. 
On June 21 Bob and Mary sailed for Kings- 
ton on the Sulaco. The sad final details were 
too sparingly told in the following telegram 
received here on the 27th: ‘“‘A. A. Pollan. 
June 24th 4:00 P. M. BEASLEYS”. 
And so, after a honeymoon of two weeks 
to be spent touring the Island, Mr. and Mrs. 
Beasley are expected back, at which time Bob’s 
bachelor friends will shout ‘‘Another Good 
Man Gone Wrong”, while the feminine par- 
tisans will change it to “Here Comes the 
Bridge’. (Editor’s note: The latter quo- 
tation is printed exactly as received in the 
news items from Santa Marta. We did not 
wish to spoil a possible joke. However, if it 
is an error, our apologies to the bride.) 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. McDonald sailed 
on the Sulaco to Kingston, en route to Bar- 
rios, to which Division ““Mac’’ has been trans- 
ferred as Superintendent of Merchandise. We 
all regret their departure, especially Mac’s 
hunting and golfing friends, but we imagine 
the ducks and birds all the way from Funda- 
cion and Gaira will breathe easier now that 
Mac will no longer journey after them. 


Back in 1912, long before the Colombia Divi- 
sion entertained visions of ever shipping ten 
million bunches in one year, Mr. Pablo Garcia 
entered the service of the Company in Santa 
Marta. The accompanying photograph of Mr. 
Garcia with his infant son Pablito, aged eigh- 
teen months, was taken at Balboa, Canal Zone, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Garcia and Pablito were 
en route to San Jose where Mrs. Garcia is now 
living temporarily. During the greater part of 
his fourteen years with the Company, Pablo 
has been engaged as Spanish secretary to the 
successive Managers of this Division, and his 
huge accumulation of local knowledge thus 
acquired has been of great value to his su- 
periors. 


Cristobal 


Me. PAUL WEST, Manager of the 
Cristobal Division, gathered a very lively 
party of members of the Division who are 
friends of Frank Lux, and in the form of a 
Chinese dinner .at Bilgray’s wished the de- 
parting Chief Clerk “Godspeed”. 

If one were superstitious, a dismal predic- 
tion would have been in order when Mr. 
West and his guests were seated. Down the 
line on each side the count was Six, with the 
host at the head of the table making Thir- 
teen. But the number thirteen was certainly 


working to uphold its /ucky significance on 
the night of June 6. Seated around the table 
were Mr. West, Frank Lux, Frank Cain, 
Phil Hamilton, Herb Lewis, Tommy Owens, 
Clif Hewett, Dave Sasso, Fred Pauling, Tony 
Raymond, “Big-hearted” John Gorin, ‘Ed 
Daly and Captain “Andy” Thompson of the 
S. S. Ulua. 

It was the merriest party held at Bilgray’s 
for many days. Banter and repartee passed 
back and forth between the guests, many ex- 
pressions of good-will to the departing guest 
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were expressed and the business of filling up 
the aching void in the inner man progressed. 

During the dinner Bilgray’s orchestra 
played dance music, while between dances the 
entertainers performed in a better-than-usual 
manner. One unrehearsed surprise of the 
evening was a chorus of beautiful ladies led 
by Tony Raymond, who ‘gave the send-off 
“LUX LUX LUX—RAH RAH RAH”, 
after which the party settled down to dance. 
There was not a “draggy” moment and when 
the party eventually broke up in the wee hours 
of the coming day, every one expressed him- 
self as having had a wonderful time. 

Mr. West presented Mr. Lux with a hand- 
some gold inlaid cigarette case, suitably en- 
graved. 

Mr. Lux, who has been a member of the 
Cristobal Division staff for the past nine 
years, sailed for New York on the Carrillo 
June 9. His genial personality will be missed 
on the Isthmus, and Cristobal Division wishes 
him success in his new field. 


We have been wondering why the disposi- 
tions of our friends in the Banana Depart- 
ment are sometimes in conflict with our own. 
We believe that the mystery is solved by our 
finding in the office of the Banana Depart- 
ment several of those little iron shoes which 
are placed on Banana Canaries. 

We are fond of variety and it seems as if 
the God of Chance goes out of his way to 
supply the necessary spice. “Che Accounting 
Department is our field and the new faces 
therein are the variety and spice. ‘The latest 
is that of Margaret Hardy who lately joined 
the forces of the Cristobal Division. 

Miss Violet Arthur of the Accounting De- 
partment went north by the S. S. Pastores 
to spend. a well-earned vacation in the land of 
prohibition. Miss Arthur was the recipient 
of many parting gifts. 

Mr. A. W. Mills, Division Accountant at 
New York, made himself acquainted with the 
entire personnel of Cristobal Division on his 
visit to Cristobal during the weeks of May 
28 and June 4. This was the first time many 
of us have seen Mr, Mills and we wish to 
see more of him. It was not a question of 
our getting acquainted with Mr. Mills, for 
that was an easy accomplishment. His sunny 
smile and genial personality were welcome at 
this Division. 

Mr. Guy Van Noy of the Freight Solicita- 
tion Bureau, New York Division, was also 
a very welcome visitor to Cristobal on the 
Macabi arriving June 5. Mr. Van Noy vis- 
ited the Locks at Gatun, the Strangers Club 
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and other places of interest during his sojourn 
at Cristobal. 

Mr. C. D. Doswell, Assistant to Mr. G. P. 
Chittenden, was a recent visitor to Cristobal. 
Mr. Doswell is well known at this Division, 
and, like an old friend, is always sure of a 
hearty welcome. 

It was our pleasure recently to have as a 
visitor to Cristobal Mr. James H. Ellis, broth- 
er of Mr. Crawford H. Ellis, who arrived on 
the Heredia June 11. Mr. Ellis attended the 
dance at the Strangers Club on Saturday eve- 
ning, and was up bright and early the next 
morning to accompany Captain Louis Bur- 
meister through the Panama Canal on the S.S. 
Acajutla as the guest of the Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation Company. After visiting Panama City, 
Mr. Ellis returned Sunday night and was 
again “‘on the job’ Monday morning, over- 
looking nothing of interest on the Atlantic 
side. Those of us who had the pleasure of 
meeting the brother of our popular Vice 
President look forward to his return to this 
Division. 

The Fleet has gone! Now we can get 
some work done. The weary look has disap- 
peared from the faces of the young ladies of 
this Division. ‘The dragging footsteps have 
also gone and once more the alert look and 
brisk manner are in evidence. It is hard in- 
deed to be forced to entertain the officers of 
Uncle Sam’s fighting ‘ships in the evening and 
then work all the next day, but it has been 
done, and next year is being looked forward 
to for the return visit of the combined Fleets. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Wise Hamilton of 
the Banana Department of this Division 
made a roundtrip to Almirante on the S. S. 
Coppename from Cristobal, June 9. The 
Hamiltons visited their many old friends in 
Costa Rica and Almirante. Philip is now re- 
charged with new stories and we are looking 
forward to another banquet. 

The latest addition to the pay-roll at Cris- 
tobal is Billie Coffee. Billie is a real prod- 
uct of the Isthmus, having lived the greater 
part of his life here and. having received his 
schooling in the Panama Canal schools. Bil- 
lie differs from his father in that he is about 
ten inches less than seven feet, while his dad 
is ten inches less than six feet. Billie is the 
second eldest of a growing family of about 
ten children. He has been prominent in 
athletic circles on the Isthmus. He is a 


swimmer of note, a member of all the crack 
basket-ball and baseball teams, and a general 
favorite with the sub-debs. We look forward 
to Billie’s making good with the Company. 
On the S. 8. Ariguani from Avonmouth and 
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way ports, June I1, there arrived Miss Ber- 
nadotte Murphy. This charming little lady 
is on a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Paul West. 

Tom Hogan of the Panama Division passed 
through Cristobal, June 15, bound for Limon. 
We did not see Tom, but from all accounts 
he thoroughly enjoyed his visit to the Isthmus. 

Mr. Oscar Ulloa of the General Office, 
Boston, was a visitor to Cristobal during the 
week of June 18. Mr. Ulloa has many 
friends on the Isthmus and we feel that his 
time is being very pleasantly taken up. 

Mr. Clifton Hewett, the unromantic Ac- 
countant of the Cristobal Division, is now on 
a visit to Port Limon, Costa Rica. We sin- 
cerely hope that Barney Keough will have suf- 
ficiently recovered to play with Clif and his 
other little playmates during the latter’s visit 
to the Costa Rica Division. 

Norman S. Lacy is the latest addition to 
the Accounting Department’s pay-roll. 

Mr. Frank Pauling, the Division Cashier 
at Cristobal, accompanied by Mrs. Pauling 
and their baby daughter Sylvia, sailed on the 
§. S..Ulua June 12 for New York on their 
annual vacation. While away they intend to 
visit relatives in several of the eastern states. 


Cristobal regrets the loss of Luis Saya- 
vedra by resignation from the Accounting De- 
partment. Luis has accepted a position with 
the Ford Motor Car Company. During his 
stay with the Accounting Department he 
worked himself into the affections of prac- 
tically all the Cristobal Staff, with his cour- 
tesy and ready smile. 

Tony Raymond of the Freight Department 
is marching around with a long face and a 
pugnacious manner, The reason is that a 
darky chauffeur bumped Tony’s Dodge car 
while it was parked in front of the UNnitTep 
Fruir Company residences in New Cristobal. 
It was a complete smash-up and until the car 
attains its former grace and beauty, Tony is 
forced to walk. 

A prominent passenger on the S. S. Ulua 
at Cristobal May 28, was Judge Jean H. 
Norris, the only woman magistrate in New 
York City and in the state of New York. Miss 
Norris was accompanied by her nephew, Mr. 
Arnold J. McKernon. Judge Norris is a 
seasoned traveler, having visited many dif- 
ferent countries. She greatly enjoyed her 
trip to the Big Ditch and expressed her desire 
to visit the Isthmus again. 


Tela 


Tur third and last of the new ships, the 
S. 8. Iriona, arrived from Belfast via Puerto 
Castilla on June 20, 1927. Being identical 
to her predecessors, the S. S. Castilla and the 
S$. S. Tela, she needs no description for every 
one to know that she is all that could be de- 
sired in beauty, speed, etc. 

After a four-day lay-over in Tela, during 
which time she was visited by hundreds of 
the townspeople, the Jriona sailed for New 
Orleans with 35,785 stems of Tela Unirrurr 
bananas. 

Mr. W. A. Ranger of Australia was a Tela 
visitor for several days during June. 

We take considerable pleasure in announc- 
ing the arrival of a daughter at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. “Bill” Mais. ‘The young lady 
arrived on June 6 and has been named Vere- 
ker ‘Talbot. 

Captain Scott, of the S$. S. La Perla, a gal- 
lant Scotchman, as his name implies, upheld 
the traditions of his clan in the grand old 
game a few days ago when he came ashore and 
strolled blithely around our nine hole course 


in forty, only three strokes more than the 
course low score. ; 

The Captain states, however, that this was 
his first attempt at golf for more than twenty 
years and he thinks that with a little practice 
he could set a permanent low score for the 
club. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Morris, of Toloa 
Creek and Tela, announce the arrival of a 
son, Richard Cooke, on June 8. 

The local baseball squad journeyed to La 
Lima on June 12 and succeeded in annexing 
one more scalp to their ever-growing list, this 
time from the team of the Cortez Develop- . 
ment Company. It was a hard-fought game 
but the superior pitching of our veteran 
moundsman, Cram, who managed to strike 
out fourteen men, had the desired effect and 
the opposition was taken into camp to the 
tune of five to two. 

“Red” Balderach, Tela back-stop, gave a 
brilliant demonstration of what should be 
done with a baseball bat. 

Major R. R. Hoare, for four years a valued 
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employee of the Agricultural Department and 
for the past seven months Superintendent of 
the Ulua District, has resigned to accept a 
position in England. Major Hoare sailed 
for England on the S. S. Chirripo on June 30. 
Mr. C. C. Watson, for many years an over- 
seer in the Progreso District and more recent- 
ly Assistant Superintendent of that District, 
has been appointed to succeed Major Hoare. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Flood announce the 
birth of a son, Martin Gregory, on July first. 


A Monster Celebration 


Tue friendly rivalry which exists between 
the Tela and Castilla Divisions is a latent 
blaze easily fanned to sizable proportions by 
any kind of competition. ‘This is tradition, 
one that was upheld by the recent joint 
celebration of the Fourth of July. 

Since the song and fable of American youth 
sing lustily of Independence, Lexington, Jef- 
ferson, Hans Wagner, Christy Matthewson 
and Cactus Cravath in the same breath, it is 
but natural that all exponents of freedom 
should indubitably couple the celebration of 
the first with an exhibition of the gentle art 
practiced by Hans and Christy. That also 
is tradition. 

No doubt being present as to the exact way 
in which tradition should be upheld, the two 
Honduras Divisions figuratively nodded their 
heads in agreement and Tela having been 
elected to play host the rules were laid down. 
The two Divisions would meet, they would 
speak in terms of mutual praise, they would 
dine and dance and they would play—base- 
ball. 

So, in due time, on the night of July first, 
more than one hundred souls—all hopeful— 
with the light of joy in their eyes (or was it 
avarice?) embarked on the S. S. Atenas at 
Puerto Castilla. As they skirted the shores 
of the Honduran Republic westward toward 
Tela they sang heartily, talked confidently, 
slept a little if they felt so inclined or indulged 
in strange pastimes that involved a prayerful 
attitude upon bended knee—accompanied by 
unintelligible language.’ Shortly after six on 
the following morning, the Atenas poured 
forth its human cargo on to the dock at Tela. 

During the morning many old friendships 
were renewed, and events of the past were re- 
counted which lost nothing in the telling. 
Everywhere in Tela there was open house. A 
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visit to the Lancetilla Experimental Station 
afforded an interesting excursion of which 
many took advantage. Golf on the recently 
completed nine-hole course was in order for a 
few enthusiasts. Later, fortified by a lunch 
served at the Mess Hall, the adherents of the 
two Divisions gradually drew together into 
their respective camps, for the business of the 
day did not admit of any but the most neces- 
sary exchanges; tradition must be upheld! At 
a few minutes after two in the afternoon, the 
Castilla contingent having paraded upon the 
field behind the justly famous Banana Six, the 
meeting was called. 

Of the course taken by that afternoon’s com- 
petition we have spoken elsewhere. It is 
enough to say that tradition was outdone. 
Through more than two heart-breaking hours 
the Divisional fans were treated to such an ex- 
hibition as they will never see again down be- 
low the sixteenth parallel. During twelve in- 
nings only two pitchers worked, Cram for 
Tela and Scott for Castilla. Fortunately, 
some few hundred cases of heart trouble were 
avoided by the narrowest margin when by 
much scheming and signaling Tela scored a 
well-earned run and broke up the game in the 
last half of the twelfth. Excitement still 
reigned, but the tension relaxed and smiles ap- 
peared once more on drawn faces. The busi- 
ness of the day was over and amicable rela- 
tions were resumed at the point where they 
had been discarded earlier in the afternoon. 

For the next few hours latch-strings were 
strained until it became necessary to remove 
them entirely and prop open all doors. Heart- 
ened by another visit to the Mess Hall and 
stimulated by the fruits of hospitality, the 
crowd gathered at the Club Room later in the 
evening for a short informal dance. The Ba- 
nana Six again held forth until at a little past 
ten every one agreed to call it a day and de- 
parted to prepare, each in his own fashion, for 
further celebration in the morning. 

More visits, more open house and a recep- 
tion for the Castilla ladies at the Masonic 
Club filled the program on Sunday morning. 
With the Tela ladies as hostesses and all men 
excluded, this affair held possibilities. Imagi- 
nation will have to furnish the details, the 
writer having been excluded by birth. 

Once more at the field for the second game 
of the series for the Championship of Hon- 
duras, the crowds drew apart, addressed their 
respective Gods and awaited results. Jupiter 
Pluvius evidently had Tela on his. list, for the 
game had to be called in the sixth inning with 
the score safely in favor of the home team. 
Congratulations were duly tendered all around 
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and preparations for the final event were be- 
gun. 

The honors for this last event of a notable 
celebration must go equally to the two Divi- 
sions, for although Tela acted the part of 
host, it was the Castilla music that furnished 
the best part of the program. “The dancing 
lasted until the S. $. Zacapa was ready to 
clear, and at about two-thirty on Monday 
morning, July Fourth, the. more-than-a-hun- 
dred-souls boarded the liner for the return trip 
to Castilla. Already they talk of the next 
time. Tradition would have it so. 


A Baseball Classic 


A\NorHER stirring chapter was added to 
the history of baseball on July 2 when Tela 
defeated the Castilla team in a hard-fought, 
twelve-inning, one-to-nothing game played at 
Tela.. This game, the first of a two-out-of- 
three series, was one of the best if not the best 
that has been put on in the Tropics, both 
pitchers going the full route and neither of 
them walking a man. Tela won in the twelfth 
by a carefully planned action which involved 
the introduction of two clean singles. and a 
beautiful sacrifice. 

Cram, pitching for Tela, allowed but three 
hits scattered from the seventh to the twelfth 
innings. In the first eleven innings one man 
reached third base, where he peacefully died. 
This occurred in the sixth when the Castilla 
twirler advanced by virtue of a passed ball 
and a sacrifice after reaching first on an error. 
With two out, Sevey, the receiving end of the 
Castilla battery, was unable to score his work- 
ing mate, flying out to McMullen, Tela short- 
stop. Tela threatened in the same inning 
when Wright singled and was sacrificed to 
second. With only one out Wright attempted 
to make third on the next play and was run 
down between third and second. Scott, the 
Castilla twirler, was touched for a total of 
five hits. The next five innings were played 
move by move by some 1,500 people—18 on 
the field and the remainder on the benches, 
side-lines.and in the grand-stand.. In spite of 
all the efforts of the players and the pleas of 
» the multitude only one man advanced as far 
as second between the sixth and the end of the 
twelfth. ; 

In the twelfth with one down, McMullen, 
short-stop and head of the Tela batting list, 
singled. Balderach, fiery-headed custodian of 
the plate for Tela, decided to change his bat- 
ting position and his luck together. Batting 
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left-handed instead of right he laid down a 
perfect bunt on the third strike and McMul- 
len advanced on the sacrifice. Warren, Tela 
center-fielder, spoiled half a dozen pitches un- 
til the count stood at two and three. Three 
men fainted and were found under the grand- 
stand next day. Some one is said to have bit- 
ten the neck from a Coca Cola bottle. War- 
ren broke up the game with a drive to left 
field scoring McMullen and a_ well-earned 
run. 


The Second Game 


Tue second game was never in doubt. 
After passing two men in the first inning, _ 
Starr, pitching for Tela, settled down to 
steady yeoman service. He pitched himself 
out of the hole in the first inning and held 
Castilla hitless for the remaining five innings 
of play. Tela gleaned a five-run lead in the 
first inning and added two more in the next. 
As a result of two errors and a fielder’s choice 
in the third, Castilla scored one run. Neither 
team was able to make any further headway 
in the fourth and fifth innings. The game 
was called in the sixth on account of’ rain. 
Wetherhall, who started on the mound for 
Castilla, went to pieces in the first inning 
and was replaced by Scott. 

(Editor’s note: We received the details of 
the first game, play by play, but we regret 
lack of space prevents our publishing them.) 


Months of training under the able direction 
of Captain R. W. Cram has proved at last 
to the Castilla Division that the baseball, as 
well as other leaderships, is vested in the Tela 
Division. With this fact well established the 
Tela team is now looking for new fields to 
conquer. 

(Editor’s Note: These statements were 
made by the Reporter of the Tela Division. 
We do not want anyone to feel we are show- 
ing partiality.) 


Give so much time to the improvement of 
yourself that you have no time to criticise others. 

Be, too big for worry, too noble for anger, 
too strong for fear, and too happy to permit the 
presence of trouble. 

Think well of vourself and proclaim this fact 
to the world—not in loud words but in deeds. 

Live in the faith that the world is on your 
side so long as you are true to the best that is 
in you. 


AN BLEGY 
By J.W. Currie, Tela 


With apologies to Gray 


Tue curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The browsing mule walks slowly down the 
track, 

The “‘pick up” outward wends its weary way, 

They’ll likely kill that mule when they come 
back. 


There where the lamplight flickers through 
the gloom, 

Some bunk car holds a drag-line engineer 

Whose thoughts of “glory” lead not to the 

- grave ' 

But trips to town and good old Ceiba Beer. 


Out on some farm far distant on the line 
‘The engineers hold loud and strong debate 
Each proving (to himself) the simple fact 
That “his” the perfect irrigation gate. 


Perchance in ages past on yonder hill 

Some proud and haughty hidalgo of Spain 
Shivered in gloom on such a night as this 
And said in Spanish, “Gee, but can’t it rain!” 


Perhaps Cortez, camped by Ulua’s banks, 

Laid himself down in some manaca shack; 

Dreamt of a land where no mosquitoes fly 

And strained a muscle trying to scratch his 
back. 


Who knows but in that old verandah chair, 

A mandador reclines in silent sorrow; 

Wishing his “reject” list was not so high 

And wondering where’s that ‘‘thousand cut” 
tomorrow? 


His youthful friend who’s seated at the desk 
Over the pay-rolls once again doth go, 
Wishing his superintendent had a heart; 
He then would multiply with a Monroe. 


‘The darkness deepens, night is o’er the land 
And once again the day from us has fled; 

Our elegist quits trying to make up rhymes 
Tramps on his “Nacional” and goes to bed. 


Without the elements of honour and hon- 


esty there can be no’ economic advance,— 


President Coolidge, 


a 
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The Ulua Society 


Tue Ulua Society had the good for- 
tune to obtain as a speaker Mr. W. Ranger 
of Australia, during his recent visit to Tela. 
Mr. Ranger is a member of the Australian 
Fruit Marketing Commission in the interests 
of which he virtually has made a world-wide 
survey of the fruit industries. 

In discussing the organization of an en- 
terprise engaged in handling fruit commercial- 
ly, Mr. Ranger stated that there were four 
factors to be considered: production, transpor- 
tation, ripening and distribution. The prob- 
lems of production, he continued, were familiar 
ground to the members of a Tropical Division 
and needed no elaboration; while those of dis- 
tribution depended largely upon the two in- 
tervening factors of ripening and transporta- 
tion. 

Having indicated what he considered to be 
the two most important phases in fruit han- 
dling, Mr. Ranger went into greater detail. 
Research, he said, is essential to determine the 
constant and variable factors involved. Both 
transportation and ripening demand due at- 
tention to temperature, humidity and ventila- 
tion. Until other controlling items are de- 
termined, investigation must center upon gain- 
ing a full understanding of the results obtained 
by varying or stabilizing these three condi- 
tions. To emphasize the possibility of con- 
trols that are not as yet fully understood, Mr. 
Ranger described the different results that 
were noted after treating fruit to standard 
processes. 

Mr. Ranger concluded his talk with a gen- 
eral account of the Australian intensive pro- 
duction as compared with Central American 
extensive production and an explanation of the 
system whereby separate fingers are marketed 
by the case. 


Be just as enthusiastic about the success of 
others as you are about your own. 

Forget the mistakes of the past and press on 
to greater achievements of the future. 


‘There had been a train wreck and one of 
two copy writers felt himself slipping from 
this life. 

“Good-bye, Charlie,” 
friend. “I’m done for.” 

“Don't say that, Jim boy,” gasped the other 
in horror. “For Heaven’s sake don’t end 
your last sentence with a preposition.” 

—dd Age 


he groaned to his 


Unifrivolity 
By ane Ke 


Add to the list of self-sacrificing pioneers the fellow who is willing to forego 
Summer sweltering and Winter freezing to go to California. 


Speaking of California, (as who is not), the following extract of a letter dis- 
patched to one of the many who would join the Banana Rush aia be adopted 


as standard for all Divisions: 

aay Se BAS Your application for a position in California is No. 462. Do not 
think for a moment that you are at the foot of the list as we have received 
something like three» hundred since yours arrived. The interest in this 
proposition is so widespread that consideration is now being given to the 
advisability of moving the General Offices as well as the New York and 
New Orleans Divisions to California where it is anticipated that the em- 
ployees will be so delighted with the climate that the Company will soon be 
in a position to suspend, if not abolish, the semi-monthly pay check. If you 
get to California I will see you there as my application is ahead of yours.” 


“The oldest attribute in the world—modesty—and the one that is most prized ; 
because most rare. . . . And don’t forget—modesty is just as much prized in 


the modern business office today.” 
—From “Uncle Ed” for July. 


And don’t forget, Uncle Ed, the worldly-wise beatitude of Mark “I'wain: 
“Blessed be the man who bloweth his own horn—lest it be not blown.” 


What may or may not serve to confirm some of your worst suspicions was a de- 
scriptive article on the dinner menu of the Annual Boston Outing: “Salted General 
Office Nuts”. 


This month’s Every-Month-A-Pest is the fellow who is bullish on employees 
stock, and so forth. 


Another shower of paper greeted Commander Byrd and _ his party from the 
Whitehall Building in New York on July 18. These welcomes are getting to be as 
frequent as Captain Dunning’s circulars. 


The Unifruitco Baseball Club of New York played the Unifruitco Baseball Club 
of Boston on June 25 and, as a grandstand wag put it, the Fruit Company won. 


Captain Young and Mr. Robson have risen to inquire why the roster of the 
Engineering Department, printed in the July Unirrurtco, failed to contain the names 
of the shore staff. This is easy. The list was not jntended to include commuters. 

To dispel further inquiry we must regretfully record that the very capable swim- 
mer who won the Lake George marathon was no relative of ours. However, we 
promptly sent him a telegram signed “Cousin -R. K.”. 

“A Bostonian is an American—broadly speaking.”—From Life. 


The United Fruit Company’s offices are in Boston—Generally speaking. 


This month’s unadoptable slogan is: “Bananas are peaches and cream all year 
round.” 


The General Office Library Review recommends “Sixes and Sevens” by O. Henry. 
This is decidedly lighter reading than “Eights and Nines”. 
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Annual Outing at Swampscott 
a Great Success 


By George Dexter Frost 


‘Tue most important event of the year, 
the Annual Outing, has placed June 25 in a 
class all by itself, 

Not only was the event a superlative suc- 
cess, but the weather was perfect, and that is 
saying a lot, for, although New England has 
all kinds of weather, with samples of pretty 
much everything on exhibition the same day, 
it is most extraordinary for the weather man 
to hand out such a custom-made, hand-pol- 
ished bit of perfection precisely on time when 
most needed. The days before and after were 
nothing to brag about, quite the contrary in 
fact, but the Great Day was superb. Nature 
was obviously conscience-stricken for the 57 
varieties of assorted rain-water dispensed last 
year, and made it all up this year with a boun- 
tiful measure of weather-de-luxe. 

The Committee had for some time been 
stimulating the office crowd with inspirational 
circulars, called “hokum,” very nice hokum. 
Accordingly, everyone was all pepped up and 
eager for the fun. : 

The Annual Meeting of the Unirrurrco 
Club occurred at 10 A. M., Saturday, June 
25, in the Accounting Department. The min- 
utes of the previous meeting, without being 
read, turned out to be unanimously satisfac- 
tory. Edward J. Gough, retiring President, 
turned over the gavel to the new President, 
Francis F. McManus, and all the other of- 
ficers and governors were duly inducted into 
office by appropriate introductions and by be- 
ing afforded opportunities to make inaugural 
addresses. All of them were most highly ap- 
preciated and vociferously applauded, espe- 
cially the girls’ speeches, which consisted very 


largely of the most winning smiles known to 
man. No handsomer “‘speeches” were ever 
made. 

‘Thereupon we adjourned and the Company 
undertook successfully to land everybody at 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott. This 
job was in the competent hands of a capable 
Passenger Trafic Manager, Miss Mary’ E. 
Horrigan. ; 

An innovation occurred this year. The 
New York office sent a team over to play a 
game of baseball with the Boston office. The 
two teams went off by bus at 10:30. At 11 
o'clock three busses gathered up the crowd 
assembled at Long Wharf. The rest were 
provided for in private automobiles. Over 
at the Revere Sugar Refinery a fifth bus was 
well patronized. 

Luncheon was energetically disposed of. 

‘Then came the long-heralded baseball game. 
Pictures of the respective teams had been dis- 
played on the bulletin board and everyone’s 
enthusiasm was keyed up to concert pitch. 
The Company provided uniforms and equip- 
ment for the players and a bountiful supply 
of chairs for the spectators. 

Bananas and soft drinks were dispensed in 
abundance. 

Special songs for the cheering sections of 
Boston and New York respectively, had been 
arranged. New York perforce had to “‘bor- 
row”’ one or two rooters in order to make the 
proper volume of racket, for, quite naturally, 
the New York fans were hardly able to be 
present in overwhelming numbers. 

Miss Margaret Kennedy made a marvelous 
cheer leader. She had snap, dash, vigor, vim, 
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A banana raid 


vivacity and magnetic enthusiasm sufficient 
to win a game or two just for exercise. 

The game itself was well played. Every- 
body did his utmost and it was most interest- 
ing to watch. 

The General Office succeeded in accumu- 
lating a large assortment of runs, all excellent 
in quality. 

Then a horde of town children made a 
raid on the bananas. Bill Hemenway was 
quite overwhelmed. It was such a wild mix- 
up that the crowd turned around to watch 
the fight, and those astute ball players grabbed 
the opportunity to commit larceny of sundry 
bases from the other side. 

Furthermore, the rules of baseball rigidly 
restrict the aggregate total of players who are 
allowed to occupy the same base at the same 
time. Consequently a lot of runs had to be 
made whether the men felt like it or not. 
‘They came so fast that the umpire narrowly 
escaped being upset by the avalanche. No- 
body cared whether or not he counted them 
all, for there were plenty. In. a spirit of 
helpfulness the Accounting Department 
thought longingly of its beloved adding ma- 
chines so urgently needed and so far away, 
peacefully resting in distant Boston Town. 

The rumor got out somehow that the score 
was 15 to 3 in favor of the General Office. 
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The box score was as follows: 


Boston ab r bh-tb po .a e 
Sutcliffe, 2nd ..... feat O80 SE ed 
Nesbitt; ‘2nd os5. ss piAg sist Wess Wales Genial Bef 
Hutchins, CF ...... bers Wala) Radley nies 6 BS 9) 
Rehoee Gh hans OSE A020; 20K OREO 
Kechejian, SS ...... Pee SOM Usa eee 
Gattréye steht awe: ee LOL ole id 
Ness TERS ec eon Dohme ee arr Ose Orc 
Johnson, 3rd ...... ati less WAGs Faia 0 Beco 
Shannon, RF ...... Sy eOeie De sk sO} 
Glennon, RF ...... Bree Oe Or cs eNO 
Jones s1@e ae aa Seo Se Se PATONG 
Leawood, Paint.) he Soy ae O ie 

36) TO 12 TS 2A si 
New York ab r bh tb po ae 
Hart) bBiandtGh 4s bee obs Sola l 
Hafner; (Soa vn BZ eich lig Ghee 
Kennedy, 3rd ..... reser Leaant Ragyet Miias Sree ws 0 
Miaste:-© sand: Pani 3) ON 64 SELON 
Noel? CR andiG@ feiedieO sie ee One) 
WileoxsiG acc? ic Ol 5 Oss Op KONO) 
Percy sist acini tien Oey Dis HOp AO 
Hanigan, RF and LF 3 0 0 0 1 1 ~«0 
McKenney, 2nd ... 4 0 0 0 3 1 0 
Vance cb only casitiee LOSS OR COs Oe: OEa0 
Tierney, RF ....... 33203050. 095050 

S789 GN? 24 6 4 


Not so easy! 


Kennedy (New York) Caught at the 
plate by Jones (Boston) whose de- 
termined look says, “They shall not 


Just as easy! 


New York’s first run with Hart 
strolling across the plate 


Two base hits: Nies, Caffrey, Leawood, 
Shannon, Hafner, Magee (2). ‘Three base 
hits: Jones. Sacrifice hits: Sutcliffe. Stolen 
bases: Johnson (2), Nesbitt, Hutchins, Caf- 
frey, Hafner, Kennedy, Noel (2). Bases on 
balls off Vance (3), Magee (6), Leawood 
(4). Struck out by: Vance (3), Magee (3), 
Leawood (13). 


\ \ HILE all this excitement was going on, 
tennis and golf were enjoyed by their respec- 
tive devotees. 

Robert Harris, of Long Wharf, conducted 
a most interesting series of delightful sight- 
seeing trips along the North Shore to Marble- 
head and in the opposite direction to Nahant. 

After the initial enthusiasm over the ball 
game had subsided, many of the “customers” 
began drifting off, but they didn’t get far, for 
Bob Harris had his comfortable busses handy 
at the ‘“‘entrance” to the ball park, all ready 
to scoop them up and whisk them away for 
a view of the scenic beauty of sea and shore. 


pass!” 


These sightseeing trips are a very vital part 
of the entertainment for they do not encroach 
on anything else, and they serve to fill the 
gap for everybody who is not greatly inter- 
ested in baseball or dancing. 

During the afternoon Vincent De P. Gou- 
beau managed the tea dance in the ballroom 
of the hotel in his customary graceful and 
efficient manner. Our good customers, Aran- 
cio Brothers, made this part of the Outing a 
wonderful success by generously providing not 
only music for the tea dance itself but also an 
excellent entertainment. This took place 
during the dance and consisted of Charles- 
ton and Black Bottom specialty dances, splen- 
didly performed by the Misses Bertha Mor- 
gan and Helen Dissette and some airy, fairy 
specialty dancing, quite ethereal in character, 
by, Miss Danzi Goodell of Fred Stone’s ‘Criss 
Cross’. Arancio Brothers have the appre- 
ciative thanks of every one. 


Nexr came the sports; and it is well to 


observe that great care was taken to have in- 
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The New York Team 


From left to right: Hafner; V. J. Kennedy, Captain; Hanigan; Percy; McKenney; Wilcox, 
Manager; Dodd; Tierney; Magee 


The Boston Team 


Ge. % dake 


eh) a ical 


eee eeeeetee 
in 


Pr, 


Standing: Caffrey; Shannon; Ruckenbrod; Kehoe; Jones; Nies. Seated: Nesbit; Glennon; 
Johnson; Sutcliffe; Leawood, Captain; McGovern, Coach; Kechejian; Hutchins 
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ones, as you can see 


formation available to everybody at all times. 


The ‘Committee on Sports had _ special 
WHITE badges. The Entertainment Com- 
mittee were identified by RED badges. 


BLUE badges marked the General Commit- 
tee. There were plenty of Committeemen 
everywhere available when needed. The 
whole crowd, including the committees, had 
individual, appropriately inscribed badges. 

The sports were run off in jig time, with 
a snap and dash that left no idle moments. 
All had heaps of fun, including a necessarily 
lively photographer. 

In the girls’ 50-yard dash, there were only 
three contestants. Miss Hunter led for three- 
fourths of the way, when Miss Tarbox put 
on a ferocious burst of speed and romped 
home the winner, very nearly knocking the 
photographer into Kingdom Come. He 
really succeeded in getting a splendid head-on 
picture, including the delighted smiles of the 
fair ladies who seemed to be estimating how 


close they could come to exterminating the 


said photographer. 

In the 100-yard dash for men, the Gen- 
eral Office boy, Fred R. Hamilton, Jr., al- 
though the youngest boy to compete, made a 
try and came in last. Without becoming 
downhearted or losing his courage, he kept 
on. In the banana race he had the misfortune 


There were three contestants in the girls’ 
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50-yard dash, and mighty pretty 


to be placed on the extreme side row, where 
he could not run without demolishing the 
spectators. Again he was eliminated, this 
time by force of circumstances. In the sack 
race he had the ludicrous disaster of punch- 
ing one foot through the sack, the fabric of 
which was ‘apparently too feeble to stand the 
strain. Once more he was wiped out. But 
with the fine spirit which is such a distin- 
guishing characteristic of a great university 
which does its very best work when things 
look most hopeless, Fred plunged into the 
jump rope race, took long jumps, made each 
one count big and smashed out a decisive vic- 
tory. In the obstacle race each contestant had 
to run in his socks to a pile of shoes, select his 
own, put them on, and return. Fred got 
there all right, but he was squashed flat by 
the others jumping on him. When he finally 
recovered his shoes, but not his breath, two 
runnets were streaking home, far in the lead. 
They were much longer-legged than Fred, 
but he did his utmost. He gave all he had 
and more, though it was obviously hopeless, 
and then, just before the finish line was passed, 
one of the leaders lost a shoe and was dis- 
qualified. The other leader tripped over his 
own shoe lacing and went flat. Fred was 
stepping wide and high so as to avoid this 
very catastrophe, and came in the winner. 


August, 1927 


Our office boy was the only boy to win two 
first prizes. There seems to be something to 
that unconquerable spirit which does not rec- 
ognize the possibility of defeat. The first 
prizes were large-sized silver cups. ‘Iwo of a 
kind balance very nicely and produce an at- 
tractive decorative effect. The second prizes 
were small silver cups. 

The scores follow: 

100-yard dash for men: 1, Wm. Hallo- 
well, Long Wharf; 2, I. H. Bennett, Long 
Wharf. 

50-yard dash for girls: 1, Freda Tarbox, 
Accounting Department; 2, Marjorie Hunter, 
Accounting Department. 

Three-legged race, mixed: 1, Freda Tar- 
box, Accounting Department, and James J. 
Rourke, Revere Sugar Refinery; 2, Elizabeth 
Walker, Accounting Department, and Nick 
Grace, Supply Department. 

‘Banana race: 1, Nick Grace, Supply De- 
partment; 2, Frank McCarthy, Long Wharf. 

Jump rope race: 1, Fred R. Hamilton, Jr., 
General Office; 2, I. H. Bennett, Long 
Wharf. 

Obstacle Race: 1, Fred R. Hamilton, Jr., 
General Office; 2, I. H. Bennett, Long 
Wharf. 

Sack race: 1, I. H. Bennett, Long Wharf; 
2, Wm. Hallowell, Long Wharf. 


66 : 
Ten came Dinner,” a banquet of noble 
proportions, a credit to the justly famous abil- 


Banana 
Handlers— 
Nick Grace 

could 
not be 
beaten 
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ity of the New Ocean House to do a good job 
well. 

In the neat, compact, printed program of 
the day’s events, the Committee had said 
nothing about any special gift, so it was a 
real surprise for each person to receive, upon 
entering the banquet hall, a handsome black 
leather card-and-identification case, with iden- 
tification card enclosed, together with an ar- 
tistic announcement relating to the Outing. 
The case was stamped in gold with the 
Unirep Fruit Company monogram. 

A mammoth array of favors, caps, trinkets, 
song sheets, etc., greeted the eye from the 
tables. Each chair contained what looked 
like our magazine, UniFruitco. It turned 
out to be the cover of the magazine all right, 
but inside was a picture of Mr. Cutter, fol- 
lowed by an illustrated review of the activ- . 
ities of the Unifruitco Club and one page of 
menu. Each page was headed by a toast, 
with the appropriate full-page picture or de- 
scription below: 

“To the Company’—Mr. Cutter. 

“To the Unifruitco Club’—The “Outs” 
(retiring officers and Board of Governors). 
The “Ins’’ (incoming officers and Board of 
Governors). 

“To the Outing Committee”—Edward J. 
Gough, Chairman; Mary E. Horrigan, 
Transportation; Francis F. McManus, Pub- 
licity; Alan M. MaclIntire, Sports; Vincent 
De P. Goubeau, Entertainment; Wilfred T. 
Nolet, Finance, and 21 others. 

“To the Day’s Program’”—A fine, long list 
of events. 


Great as to performance 
White as to costume 
Fleet as to ability 


a eS 
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“To the Invaders’—The New York Base- ’ 


ball Team. 

“To the Defenders’—The Boston Baseball 
‘Veam.; 

“To the Victors’”—The baseball cup. 

“To the Dinner’”—A splendid menu. 

“To the Veterans’—The cup given the 
Club by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

“To the 1927 Unifruitco Show" — The 
Cast. 

“To the Bowlers” 
Cups. 

Finally a list of the Officers and Directors 
of the Company. 

During the dinner, in addition to the 
instrumental music, some very fine vocal 
selections were rendered. - James Zuccola 
sang ‘‘O Sole Mio” in excellent fashion. Miss 
Margaret Kennedy sang ‘‘Ain’t She Sweet.’ 
It was agreed that she certainly was sweet. 
She did it beautifully. Miss Frances A. Mel- 
lin and Walter A. Campling sang a duet, 
“Forgive Me,’ and did it extremely well. 
Part of the time they sang together and part 
of the time separately. “They made a great 
hit. 


— The Six Bowling 


At the conclusion of the dinner Mr. Gough 


announced the winners in the various sports 
events, winding up with the baseball victory 
of the General Office. The successful con- 
testants came forward and Mr. Cutter con- 
gratulated them and presented the silver cups 
to each one individually. 

In the evening the crowd had an enjoyable 
time dancing in the ballroom. 

The Company had the pleasure of enter- 
taining as guests, Chief Officer George G. 
Green and Chief Engineer John Marley of 
the Great White Fleet steamship San Pablo, 
whose cat mascot, “Rita”, has brought the 
ship fame throughout the Tropics by her tea- 
drinking proclivities. 


The capable PiamanManaser | Miss Hor- — 


rigan, was right on the job to see that every 


one was supplied with convenient transporta-_ 


tion to Boston, . Busses, left promptly at 9, 10 


a 


and 11:30 P. M. for Scollay Square and way ~ 


stations. 


Everybody thanks the Conenn for a sah i 


did. time and a day which was perfect. 


called you a’ blockhead. 
Private—No, he didn’t make it that strong. 
Corporal—What did he actually say? 
Private—Put on your hat, here comes a 
woodpecker. 


UNIFRUITCO 


Long Wharf 


For years the front entrance at Long 
Wharf in Boston has been nothing more than 
a way to get into the office, but times have 
changed, as the above photograph of the new 
entrance clearly shows. We have to thank 
Mr. L. W. Minchin, our progressive Man- 
ager, for this improvement. ‘The entrance itself 
is very much more impressive than the picture, 
for the office building is finished in a cream 
color with green blinds and door and the lat- 
ter has a large brass knocker. The walls of the 
brick building are lined with green lattice 
work and the iron work is finished in black. 
All of which tends to give an appearance of 
the early Colonial Period. 

One feature of the entrance that caused 
the greatest surprise and much comment, was 
the ornamental work on the gateway, show- 
ing the number, “206”. For years the only 
address known to all of us was “Long 
Wharf”, but it appears that on the city’s 
street planning records the particular space 
where the gateway stands is numbered ‘206 
Atlantic Avenue”. However, it is very un- 
likely that any one will ever use this number 
in addressing the Boston Division, as our own 


. Long Wharf is too well known. 


When the New York baseball team arrived 


‘ : f ‘on the ball grounds at The Outing, they 
Corporal—I hear that the drill sergeant © 
up of ex-New Yorkers now employed at Long 


found a small group of royal rooters made 


Wharf, namely, Messrs. V. De P. ( (Vinnie) 
Goubeau, J. (Johnnie) Love, and D. J. 
(Dinny) Sullivan. These three, together 


‘with Messrs. Keating, Cooper and Wilcox 
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of New York made an awful lot of noise 
for about three innings, when their pep sud- 
denly died out with the odds against them. 
Our other ex-New Yorker, Mr. L. W. Min- 
chin, while he didn’t forget his New York 
friends, was a 100 per cent. strong rooter for 
the Boston boys, for, as he put it, he works 
and lives in Boston now and his feelings were 
all for our boys. 


The following banana song was sent us by 
Mr. Arancio, of Arancio Bros. Co., UNI- 
FRUIT banana jobbers of Boston, Massachu- 
setts: 


From Italy came Dago Joe, 
Not very long ago, 
He said, ‘‘I’ll sell the nice banan, 
And make a lot of dough.” 
Now every cent he had on earth 
He spent to buy a cart, 
And early every morning 
With his fruit he made this start. 


Soon you could hear him say: 


“Bananas two for a nick, 
Bananas _tak-a-da-pick.” 


As the day goes ‘long this dago song 
Is heard for miles so loud and strong: 


“Bananas all in a bunch, ° 

Bananas tak-a-da-hunch, 

And when you want the nice banan 
Call for Arancio, the dago man.” 


Radio 


T HE S. S. Castilla arrived in New Orleans 
on April 28 and sailed May 4 on her first 
voyage from that city as the newest vessel in 
the “Banana Navy”. Up in the radio shack 
the proud operators, J. J. Mongey and S. H. 
Palmer, ‘“‘stood by” watching the new tube 
transmitter which had been installed by Radio 
Inspector Vance Nall while the Castilla was 
in New Orleans. This makes the ninth New 
Orleans Division ship to be equipped with a 
tube transmitter since the first of the year. 

Mr. L. P. Williams, formerly of Costa 
Rica, who has been in the States for some 
time receiving medical treatment, has recov- 
ered and has been temporarily assigned to the 
New Orleans Station. 
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We had an unexpected visit from an old 
friend, George Shuman, of Fort Morgan Sta- 
tion. Mr. Shuman was accompanied by his 
wife. Although he claimed that he needed 
medical attention for a throat ailment, we 
noticed that while in New Orleans he bought 
a brand new “Baby Lincoln” for use in joy- 
riding about the “spacious” grounds of the 
Fort Morgan Reservation. Mr. R. C. Hux- 
ford, formerly of the Tegucigalpa, R. H. Sta- 
tion, is “holding the Fort” during Mr. Shu- 
man’s absence. 

Mr. G. H. Pascoe, who is in New Orleans 
on vacation, has been detained by his physi- 
cian from returning to the Tegucigalpa Sta- 
tion. Here’s hoping there’s nothing serious 
wrong. 

Mr. George Leber, Chief Operator of the 
S. S. Abangarez, has taken a trip off for medi- 
cal attention. Some people can’t stand pros- 
perity. 

Frank Cook, sheik office boy of the New 
Orleans Office, is spending his vacation on 
the beautiful Mississippi Gulf Coast with an- 
other young sheik, sleeping in a tent spread 
on the sand in true Arab fashion. 

We are glad to note that Mr. A. E. Hape- 
man has returned to duty at the Mobile Sta- 
tion, after being laid up with an infected leg. 

Mr. Harold Sears, formerly Second Opera- 
tor of the S. S. Turrialba, has been given the 
Chief Operator’s berth on the Manaqui. 

The New Orleans Office was pleased to 
receive a visit from Mr. Ernest Lazarus of 
Tegucigalpa, who, with his wife, spent a short 
time on the Gulf Coast. 

Mr. H. L. Gore, Chief Operator of the 
Limon, C. R. Station, passed through New 
Orleans en route to Chicago on vacation. 

Mr. E. G. “Vacuum Tube” Long has re- 
turned from Tela, where for the past three 
months he has been assisting Mr. Allston in 
installation work on the new stations at Cas- 
tilla and Tela. 

We are pleased to report that J. S. Dob- 
bins (better known as “Hoss”) of the New 
Orleans Station is back in the reins after an 
operation. 

Mr. J. W. Leathers of the New Orleans 
Station lost his baby girl, just a few months 
old. We extend our sincere sympathy. 

Mr. W. E. Smith, formerly of the Tegu- 
cigalpa Station, arrived in New Orleans June 
3. He spent his vacation wandering around 
the beautiful country of Honduras and _ is 
now temporarily assigned to the New Or- 
leans Station. 

Mr. R. C. Huxford was transferred to 
the Almirante Station on June 10. 


The S. S. Vela, another new ship of the 
Great White Fleet, arrived in New Orleans 
on May 26 and was equipped with a modern 
tube transmitter. Mr. A. E. Ayres, who 
came over with her from England, is now 
Second Operator. Mr. D. E. Self, formerly 
Second Operator of the Heredia, is Chief. 

Mr. J. D. McCallum, also known as 
“Dumb-bell” (not because he is what the 
name implies but from his personal sign, which 
is “DB’”’) returned to the New Orleans Sta- 
tion from vacation June 17. When asked 
if he had left town he replied that he had 
too much to leave. Wonder what he meant? 


Mr. E. F. Hymel, New Orleans Station 
transmitter attendant, left on vacation June 
15: 

The New Orleans Office had another of 


the very pleasant but rare visits from Mr. 


J. H. Wilson. 


Mr. L. P. Williams has been assigned As- 
sistant Radio Inspector of the New Orleans 
Division, assisting Mr. Vance Nall in keep- 
ing the ships in good order. 

Mr. Fred Muller, Assistant Marine Su- 
perintendent, New York, is with us for a 
while, installing Direction Finders on the 
New Orleans Division ships. Mr. Muller 
seems to like New Orleans very much, and 
we hope that he will be able to stay for some 
time. 


Miss Thorndike Rubert, of the Commer- 
cial Superintendent’s office, is vacationing in 
the White Mountains. She says in a post- 
card that sending out maps and advertising 
matter is much nicer than taking life easy 
in the mountains—yes, she does! 


Mr. Charles C. Harris rejoined the Radio 
Department as Radio Engineer on May 9. 
Mr. Harris was formerly Chief Operator at 
the Barrios Station and Chief Electrician at 
the Miami Station. 

Mr. Thomas Sutcliffe, formerly of the En- 
gineering Department, is now with the Radio 
Department assisting Mr. Harris in the Ra- 
dio Laboratory. 

Mrs. Nelda L. Bowen, secretary to Mr. 
Beakes, has been hors de combat due to an 
attack of appendicitis, but is now well on the 
road to recovery. 


Repeated suggestions, devices and schemes 
have been presented to facilitate banana cut- 
ting, to prevent breakage, bruising, etc. The 
above suggestion presented by the Boston En- 
gineering Department seems to cover all re- 
quirements. (Patent applied for July 15, 
1927).—R. F. Brundage 


As soon as your services are worth more, some one in your own organization will discover you 


and pay you more. 


But so many lack the patience to wait a little time that they may be discovered. 
not promptly recognized and promptly rewarded they begin to slow down in service. 


what’s the use of earning more than you get. 


If they are 
They say 


The result is, they then begin to earn less than they get, and here is a situation that will soon 
be discovered, and, when discovered, the management will do one of two things, and I am sorry to 
say that the.thing usually done is very disagreeable. 


—TuHeE SILENT Partner. 
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Revere Sugar 
Refinery 


Ma. HOLCOMB, our former Auditor, 
who in March, 1926, was appointed Auditor 
of Porto Rico by President Coolidge, returned 
to Boston early in the Summer for his vaca- 
tion. His many friends at the Revere Re- 
finery and the General Office were glad to 
see him. ‘The rest of his vacation Mr. Hol- 
comb spent at his camp at Moose Lake, 
Maine. Part of the time he was alone at the 
camp, while his family were visiting in the 
west. He reported having caught over sixty 
large salmon in the lake. Mr. Holcomb re- 
turned to Porto Rico on July 20. 

Another example of the rapid discharge of 
vessels at the Refinery is shown in the case 
of the S. S. Levisa, which arrived Friday, 
July 8, at 8 A. M. with 17,500 bags of sugar, 
174 empty carboys stowed in the bridge deck, 
51 bales of raw sugar bags and some miscel- 
laneous freight. The vessel started discharg- 
ing at 8:20 A. M., and finished the next day, 
Saturday, at 2 P. M. The actual working 
time on Friday was from 8:20 A. M. to 5 P. 
M., and on Saturday from 8 A. M. to 2 P. M. 
The Levisa sailed direct for Banes at 3 P. M. 
on Saturday. 

During July the S. S$. Walter D. Munson 
arrived from Antilla, Cuba, with 33,600 bags 
of sugar. This steamer has a capacity of 
36,000 bags and is exceptionally long. When 
the steamer docked it reached beyond the 
berth usually assigned for discharging and 
beyond the limits of the United States Treas- 
ury scales. In addition, the ship has bunker 
hatches from which it is difficult to discharge. 
The usual courtesy and willingness to facili- 
tate discharge was shown in this case by the 
Customs Weighers and Inspectors, who set 
up temporary scales to meet the conditions. 

Any of the employees from the Domestic 
Divisions or the Tropics who have ever vis- 
ited the Refinery will probably be interested 
to learn that Medford Street has been com- 
pletely rebuilt by the City of Boston. For- 
merly this street was paved with old-fashioned 
paving blocks which thoroughly tested the 
springs of automobiles, whereas there is now 
a smooth concrete road. ‘This street had not 
been repaired for over thirty-five years. 

Morris O’Connor, who was in the Aviation 
Service during the World War, recently pur- 
chased a Nash car. One night when return- 
ing from a ride, being used to entering a 
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hangar, he misjudged the depth of the garage 
and attempted to drive the car through the 
rear wall. ‘There were no casualties. 


Baltimore 


As Old Sol slowly turns his face away 
from the twenty-first of June and days are 
long and hot, Baltimore employees noticeably 
become restless with wanderlust. Vacation 
time is here—the time of the year when some 
are anticipating a sojourn in rocky recesses, 
wooded mountain tops or a favorite beach on 
a picturesque island in the Chesapeake, while 
others will pack up their belongings and oil 
their old bus for a trip to some point of in- 
terest near by. We trust all our vacationists 
will return in good spirits and in a happy 
frame of mind. 


Salvatore Scalco and the handsome bunch of 
bananas he presented to Lindbergh 


After the din and roar of the Lindbergh 
reception had subsided and things had re- 
verted to normalcy, came the news that an 
energetic, wide-awake Washington banana 
jobber, Mr. Salvatore Scalco, saw ‘to it that 
the banana wasn’t going to be pushed aside 
in honoring the feat that the daring young 
aviator had accomplished. ‘Sam’, as he is 
known to all of us at the Pier, sent to the 
White House as a gift for Colonel Lindbergh, 


a beautiful bunch of red Unrirruir bananas 
from the south side of Jamaica. The bunch, 
which weighed eighty pounds, was unloaded 
at this Pier from the S. S. Vera early in June. 

Francis J. Linehan, who has been stationed 
at Buffalo for the last six months as a mes- 
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senger, has been transferred to the Baltimore 
Branch of the Messenger and Weighing De- 
partment of the Fruit Dispatch Company. 

A new employee of the Baltimore Division 
is Mr. J. L. Glassner, who is employed in the 
Accounting Department as a clerk. 


New Orleans | 


Awards to Employees for Suggestions Made 
and Adopted During the Year 1926 


Ne a matter of interest to the Officers 


and Employees of the Unirep Fruir Com- 
PANY and Fruit Dispatch Company, it is a 
great pleasure to announce that checks, cover- 
ing awards of $25.00 each, with letters of ap- 
preciation for the interest shown in the Com- 
pany’s affairs, have been sent by the President 
to the following :— 

1. Mr. J. W. Heim, formerly employed 
in the Tropical Divisions, now located in New 
York—for the suggestion made and adopted 
regarding the disposition of surplus and obso- 
lete materials accumulating in the Material 
and Supply Departments of the Company. 

«2. Captain T. E. Walker, Pier Superin- 
tendent at New Orleans—for the suggestion 
made and adopted regarding a standard 
method for cutting the bottom stalks of fruit 
in the Tropics. 

3. Mr. A. Garsaud, Superintendent of 
Construction, Tela Railroad Company, Tela, 
Honduras—for the suggestion made and 
adopted regarding the appointment of a Tray- 
eling Inspector for the Material and Supply 
Departments of the Company. 

The Committee on Suggestions wishes to 
thank these particular gentlemen for the in- 
terest shown in the Company’s affairs, and 
hopes that it will be an inducement to other 
employees of the Company to become more 
active in making suggestions that will tend to 
bring about as near 100 per cent. efficiency as 
possible. 

Employees are further advised that it has 
been decided that awards in future for sug- 
gestions made and adopted will be acted upon 
at once, rather than wait until the end of 
the year. / 


We don’t know of anything better for em- 
ployees than this avenue for the purpose of 
expressing themselves in regard to more ef- 
ficient operation of the Company. Sugges- 
tions are welcome, not only from those occupy- 
ing high positions in the Company, but from 
the office boy as well. 


oe 


Chairman, Committee on Suggestions 


The: SS: triona 
. By 
Ted Walters 


Hleratpine a new day and unprece- 
dented service between New Orleans and 
all Latin-American ports, the beautiful and 
speedy new Great White Fleet cruiser, S. S. 
Triona, was welcomed into America’s Second 
Port by an enthusiastic and representative 
delegation of traffic officials from all New 
Orleans rail and steamship lines, at a luncheon 
tendered by the Unirep Fruir Company 
July first. Crawford H. Ellis, Vice President 
and Director, acted as host aboard the new 
ship which arrived in New Orleans after a 
record-breaking speed trip on her maiden 
voyage. 
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The S. S. Jriona was the third of three new 
sister ships added to the New Orleans “trick” 
within ninety days. By one of the strange 
and mysterious quirks of the ship-building 
business, the Jriona’is a faster boat than her 
sisters, the S. S. Castilla and S. S. Tela, al- 
though each ship was constructed along the 
same lines and by the same company. ‘The 
Triona’s record speed of 18 and 3/10 knots 
exceeds the recent record set by the Castilla 
for a round trip between Guatemala and New 
Orleans, shortly after her dedication here on 
the twenty-eighth anniversary celebration of 
the Unirep Fruir CompaANy’s entrance into 
the Port of New Orleans. 

Captain “Mickey” Towell, Master of the 
Iriona, who guided her course here on the 
fastest trip ever recorded in. tropical traffic, 
declared to the luncheon guests, “‘I dare say 
the Jriona is not only the fastest boat now in 
service for the Unirep Fruir Company, but 
I believe her to be the fastest boat sailing 
from Gulf ports, and were it possible I should 
be willing to back her against any ship plying 
these waters.’’ Captain Towell continued, 
“The Iriona and her sister ships are a new 
type of Great White Fleet cruisers; they rep- 
resent the latest of marine innovations and 
mark a new day in the transportation of both 
passengers and tropical fruits between ports 
of the Caribbean and America.” 

Crawford H. Ellis, as host to officials and 
guests, in an exceedingly brief speech, praised 
all public agencies of New Orleans, stressing 
the fine cooperation his Company had always 


obtained from the Board of Commissioners 
of the Port of New Orleans, the Public Belt 
Railway, the state and city officials and all 
private transportation agencies. He declared, 
“These three new ships are part of the 
Unitep Fruir Company’s sincere effort to 
further entrench and maintain New Orleans’ 
claim as America’s Second Port.” 

What the addition of three new ships means 
to New Orleans commerce and prestige as a 
traffic center can be better illustrated by the 
fact that each of the ships is capable of mak- 
ing three round trips monthly between Guate- 
mala and Honduras and New Orleans. In 
addition to accommodations for almost one 
hundred passengers on each trip and various 
cargoes of miscellaneous freight, the boats will 
unload at least four hundred thousand bunches 
of bananas here every thirty days. 

Among the other speakers were J. E. Fitz- 
wilson, Executive General Agent, Southern 
Railway Company; C. S$. Fay, Traffic Man- 
ager, Southern Pacific Lines; Ray M. 
MeWilliams, Executive General Agent, Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines; A. C. Linton, General 
Passenger Agent, Illinois Central Railroad; 
Rev. J. F. Primm; Marshall Ballard and 
Captain Towell. 

A list of guests follows: 

Southern Railway: J. E. Fitzwilson, Wm. 
Humphrevs, J. C. Hext, J. R. Wells, C. D. 
Whitworth; L. R. & N. Railroad: T. F. 
Wilder; Louisville & Nashville Railroad: 
A. G. Payne, Ernest Marks, J. K. Ridgely, 
FE. C. Runte; Illinois Central Railroad: M, 
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L. Costley, A. J. Chapman, A. C. Linton, 
S. B. Mitchell; Southern Pacific Lines: C. S. 
Fay, James Lallande, G. E. Guedry, J. T. 
Monroe, E. A. Turner; Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road: C. W. Brosius, R. R. Hollinger, Frank 
Jensen, F. T. Werner; Missouri Pacific 
Lines: Norton England, R. M. McWilliams, 
Mark Anthony; N. O. G. N. Railroad: 
M. J. McMahon, W. E. Farris; Mississippi 
Warrior Waterways: Theodore Brent, W. 
M. Hough, J. W. Mooney; Transmarine 
Line: R. L. Bordelon; Luckenbach Line: 
R. A. Siegler; New Orleans Joint Traffic 
Bureau: Carl Giesow; Public Belt: Frank 
Joubert, E. J. Becker; Dock Board: Joe 
Youman; Int. Mercantile Marine Lines: 
W. R. Sobers; American Express Company: 
N. H. Pope, W. H. Worden; F. J. Orfila & 
Company, $. $. Agents: W.. P. Rovira, E. R. 
Orfila; A. K. Miller & Company, S. S. 
Agents: L: C. Frantz, Jr.; United Fruit 
Company: C. H. Ellis, P. D. Parks, W. J. 
Bennett, J. E. Scott, E. L. Maier, H. C. 
Hicks, F. W. Maher, Captain W. C. Towell ; 
Miscellaneous: Rev. J. F. Primm; Marshall 
Ballard, Managing Editor, New Orleans 
Item-Tribune; Clark Salman, City Editor, 
New Orleans Item-Tribune; Wilson Callen- 
dar, Secretary Convention & Tourist Bureau, 
New Orleans Association of Commerce; Ted 
Walters, Publicity. Agent, Press; J. Walker 
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Ross, Sr. Managing Editor, New Orleans 
Daily States; Jos. Crown, City Editor, New 
Orleans Daily States; Marshall Callendar, 
Reporter, New Orleans Daily States; Martin 
T. Durkin, City Editor, Times Picayune; 
Bernard Krebs, Reporter, Times Picayune. 

General regret at Mr. Ellis’s resignation as 
Chairman of the New Orleans Joint Traffic 
Bureau was expressed by all transportation 
officials and he was tendered a vote of thanks 
for his thirteen-year term as Chairman of 
that body. 

Extracts from Speeches 

Mr. C. S. Fay, Traffic Manager of the 
Southern Pacific Lines, ‘“The Unirep Fruir 
Company is one of the largest, if not the 
most powerful single factor in maintaining the 
prestige of New Orleans as America’s Second 
Port. Our entire organization sincerely con- 
gratulates the UNirep Fruir Company on 
their remarkable policy of marine expansion 
as exemplified in this the third of three new 
ships added to the New Orleans ‘trick’ in the 
past ninety days.” 

Mr. J. E. Fitzwilson, Executive General 
Agent for the Southern Railway System, said 
in part, “The Unrrep Fruit Company de- 
serves the thanks of every trafic and trans- 
portation agency serving the city of New 
Orleans for the splendid development of both 
their freight and passenger business.” 


New York Division Notes 


Avrrer eight years of service with the 
Unirep Fruir Company, Captain George 
Lawson, formerly Master of the steamers San 
Jose and Metapan, resigned to accept service 
with John Eoghan Kelly, construction engi- 
neer. This firm is interested in the construc- 
tion of a railroad between Cartagena and 
Barranquilla and other development work in 
Colombia, Guatemala and Latin-American 
Countries. 

We wish Captain Lawson the best of luck 
in his new endeavor. 


It was our pleasure to receive a visit during 
July from Mr. E. S. Heckler, Manager of 
the Hotel Tivoli, Ancon, C. Z. 

The following transfers and promotions 
were effected in the New York Division dur- 
ing the past month: 

Dr. J. M. Lawler, Assistant to Port Medi- 
cal Officer, to Port Medical Officer, vice Dr. 
P. H. Desnoes, resigned. 


Mr. H. A. Merchant, from Accounting 
Department, to Baltimore Division. 

Mr. W. Claren, from Tallyman, to the 
Fruit Dispatch Company, New York. 

Mr. D. Cairney, from Tallyman to Ac- 
counting Department. 

Mr. A. F. Burns, from Bank Messenger, 
Accounting Department, to Linen Checker. 

Mr. R. F. J. Cummins, from Tropical Ra- 
dio Telegraph Company to Accounting De- 
partment. 

Mr. J. V. Cantarella, from Assistant Bag- 
gage Master to Accounting Department. 


Exacting Lady: I want you to send me over 
a ton of coal that hasn’t*any ash or clinkers 
—and without that sulphurous smell. 

Coal Dealer: Lady, you don’t want a ton 
of coal. You want to be connected with a 
gas meter, 


New York 
Freight Traffic Department 


EQUALIZATION OF THROUGH RATES OF FREIGHT 
By W. J. Klug 


Nore: In a recent article appearing in this magazine the subject of rate 
making, in general, was dealt with by Mr. Brady, and the following article 
by Mr. Klug is intended to illustrate one of its interesting functions, that 


of the equalization principle. 


W.V. Harloe, Freight Traffic Manager 


N account of the availability of several 
routes and different ports to the one destina- 
tion on export cargo, in quoting our rates to 
shippers we are confronted with the interest- 
ing problem of equalization of routes, ports 
and conditions. 

There is an established difference in rail 
rates from interior points in the United States 
and Canada to North Atlantic and Gulf Ports 
and a fluctuation in ocean rates from those 
ports to tropical ports, as well as a difference 
in transfer or delivery costs at the various 
North Atlantic and Gulf ports resulting in 
through rates from interior points to ultimate 
destinations being lower via one route or port 
than another. Because of this and in order 
to place our services from Boston, New York 
and New Orleans on a competitive basis, some 
of our tariffs contain the following provision: 

“In case of shipments from _ interior 
points of the United States and Canada, 
the Steamship Lines reserve the right to 
modify the rates shown herein so as to 
make the rail and water rates from the 
interior point to destination, via port of 
shipment, equal the rail and water rates 
from the same interior point to the same 
destination via any other port, subject 
to specific confirmation by Steamship 

Lines.” 

With this tariff provision (while we do not 
always avail ourselves of it) we reserve the 
right to place the services of the Unirep 
Fruit COMPANY on a competitive basis with 
other ports, by equalizing the through rates 
from interior points to tropical destinations 


on 


via any other port where the conditions make 
it expedient to do so, 

To illustrate the procedure, assume a car- 
load shipment of wheat flour in bags is of- 
fered for movement from Fort William, On- 
tario, to Belize, British Honduras, steamer 
service being available from New York, Mon- 
treal and Halifax with shipments moving by 
rail to seaboard. 

The combination of rates is as follows, in 
cents per 100 pounds: 


Via Via Via 
New York Montreal Halifax 
Railisiiis 143639 35% 36% 
Océan?) 45 45 45 
81% 80% 81% 


Thus it is plainly seen that when forwarded 


via Montreal the lower combination is pro-' 


duced necessitating the shrinkage of the ocean 
proportion from New York to equalize the 
through combination via Montreal, if that be 
considered desirable. 

This shrinkage amounts to $.01 per hun- 
dred pounds, which is the difference between 
the inland rates to the ports of New York 
and Montreal. 

Under the equalization basis the combina- 
tion of the through rates via these two ports 
would therefore be as follows, in cents per 
hundred pounds: 


Via New York Via Montreal 


Tivletid 27 asceeasah! xc 3614 3514 
Ocean eee ee 44 45 
80% 80% 
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However, this proportional rate would be 
in effect only during the period of navigation 
from Montreal, service being discontinued 
during the Winter months and operations con- 
tinued from Halifax. 

In the illustration, it will be seen that the 
combination through Halifax is the same as 
the combination when forwarded through 
New York, consequently there would be no 
equalization during the Winter months on 
such shipments moving by rail to the seaboard. 

During the period of navigation from 
Montreal, shipments from Fort William, On- 
tario, move to the Atlantic Ports through the 
Great Lakes. 

The rates on wheat flour from Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario, to Belize, British Honduras, 
when forwarded via the Great Lakes route 
will reflect an entirely different combination, 


as follows, in cents per hundred pounds: 


Via Via, Via 

New York Montreal Halifax 
Inland .. 31% 25 26 
Ocean .. 45 45 45 
76% 70 71 


Again Montreal produces the lowest com- 
bination, but with a larger differential than 
when forwarded to Atlantic Ports by rail. 

Should it be considered desirable to equalize 
the Montreal combination produced when 
forwarded through the Great Lakes routes to 
Atlantic Ports, the combination of rates, un- 
der the equalization basis, would be in cents 
per hundred pounds as follows: 


Via New York Via Montreal 


Inland’. by >it homes 31% 25 
OC\ceaa Tk s)o 5 ees 3814 45 
70 70 


While the principle of equalization is the 
same to all ports, the mode of procedure in 
the case of Havana is more complicated, not 
only because there are more gateways through 
which shipments can be forwarded, but also 
for the reason that ocean rates and their bases 
differ from seaboard via the different services 
to Havana. 

From Gulf Ports rates are established upon 
a weight basis because of the direct all-rail 
service, whose rates are made on a strictly 
weight basis, while from North Atlantic Ports 
numerous items are rated at optional weight 
or measurement rates. 

As an example, on children’s vehicles, be- 
cause of their bulk with a proportionate light 
weight, the rates are applied on the basis of 
measurement from the North Atlantic Ports, 
whereas from the Gulf Ports the rates are 
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assessed on basis of weight. 

In view of these conditions equalization of 
through rates from interior points is made 
upon the port from which ocean rates are 
established on a weight basis regardless of 
whether the inland rail rate to that port may 
be higher than to some other port from which 
ocean rates are on a measurement basis. 

Shipments of doll or baby carriages, 
knocked down or collapsed, forwarded from 
Toledo, Ohio, to Havana, Cuba, would, 
therefore, be equalized on the following ba- 
sis, in cents per 100 pounds: 

Via 
Carloads New Bal- New Key 
York timore Orleans West 
$465 $ 49 $ 83 


Ocean= 42/034 90 61 
Through $1.39 $1.44 
Less Carloads —_—> ss ——— 
Raila eee $97 $.94 $.925 $1.45 
Transfer 12 

Ocean nisi 1.30 855 
Through $2.225 $2.305 


Since the ocean rate from North Atlantic 
Ports is on a measurement basis, equalization 
is made of the New Orleans through com- 
bination on both the carload and less carload 
shipments, notwithstanding that the rail rate 
to Baltimore is lower on the carload ship- 
ments. 

To equalize the New Orleans combination 
the ocean rates from North Atlantic Ports 
would be a proportional amount to create 
the same through rate of $1.39 for carloads. 

When shipments are forwarded via North 
Atlantic Ports, the through combinations at 
the equalized ocean rates are, therefore, as 
follows, in cents per 100 pounds: 


Carloads Via New York Via Baltimore 
Raia see eo 3°. $.515 $.465 
Oceantetese ase: .875 925 
Through $1.39 $1.39 
Less Carloads Via New York Via Baltimore 
RAT Doin: Soe $ .97 $ .94 
ALanster jogs scare Ai WA 

Ocean reruns ere 1.135 1.285 
Dhrough es, onc. B22 $2.225 


There being no transfer charge on less car- 
load shipments from Railroad Terminals to 
shipside at New Orleans or Baltimore on ex- 
port shipments from Toledo, an allowance 
for that service must be made, when moving 
via New York, to equalize the through com- 
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bination via New Orleans or Baltimore; 
otherwise the through costs would not be 
equalized. 

As a further illustration of the procedure, 
on a carload shipment of oats in bags for- 
warded from Winnipeg, Manitoba, to Ha- 
vana, Cuba, moving via the Great Lakes route 
to North Atlantic Ports, the combinations 
of through rates would be as follows, in cents 
per hundred pounds: 


Via Baltimore Via Boston 


lire (oi peeing ee 4614 41 
Hpanster 2 pain. 06 
Oceans 08 ees 35 35 

81% 82 


In the above illustration it will be seen 
that although the inland rate to Boston is 
lower than to Baltimore, the through com- 
bination is greater than when forwarded 
through Baltimore. 

This is caused by the different terminal 
conditions of the two ports. At Baltimore 
deliveries are made to the export steamship 
without any additional charge, the inland rate 
to the port including the cost of delivery to 
shipside, whereas at the Port of Boston, a 
transfer charge is assessed for the delivery of 
oats and similar commodities from railroad 
terminals to the wharves. of the UNIrTED 
Fruir CoMPANY. 

Consequently, should an ‘equalization be 
approved, the combination of through rates 
under the basis of equalizations would be as 
follows, in cents per 100 pounds: 


Via Baltimore Via Boston 


Inlaid jy te ates 46% 41 
Transter -otaaaraee 06 
OceatixnG@icie enna TER 34% 
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Ocean rates from tropical ports of call to 
European Ports, although not known as equal- 
ized rates, are, in fact, equalizations of direct 
line rates from the particular port to the for- 
eign destination and not through rates based 
upon a combination of locals. 

To compete with direct lines from tropical 
ports to Europe we are compelled to meet this 
direct line rate or, in other words, equalize 
the direct line rate, when forwarded in con- 
junction with our line to New York and 
transatlantic lines to Europe. 

However, these rates are published in our 
tariffs as through rates, but their basis is an 
equalization. 

The through rate on clean coffee from 
Puerto Colombia to Hamburg is 70 shillings 
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per thousand kilos, which at an exchange of 
$4.84 to the £ will give a through charge of 
$16.94 per thousand kilos. ‘The combination 
of locals to and from New York, however, 
will give a different total: 


per 

hundred 

pounds 
Puerto Colombia to New York....$ .50 
cbransfer “atc New: York vac anecs 14 
New York to Hamburg ssir.u ics... -60 
otal ac 23 ee eto nie ase 02 $1.24 


This total would make a through charge of 
$27.34 per thousand kilos. 

This difference of $10.40 per thousand 
kilos above the direct line rate is absorbed 
to equalize the direct line and a through rate 
is, therefore, established on that basis. 

That absorption of the difference between 
the combination of local rates and the through 
rate of the direct lines is not made in the 
ocean rate of one carrier as provided for in 
the illustrations given to Belize and Havana, 
but is prorated over the participating lines 
according to conventional divisions as arranged 
between them. 

As already stated, while we do not always 
equalize through rates, because of the breadth 
of our services and the fact that we operate 
from both North Atlantic and Gulf Ports, 
the latitude of equalization is essentially an 
extensive one. The foregoing examples 
merely touch the surface, but they serve to 
illustrate the equalization principle. 


An exclusive portrait study of Mr. Ashmead 
McSniffle, who has just been engaged by the 
management as Assistant to the Publicity Di- 
rector. Mr. McSniffle’s work will be devoted 
entirely to the task of overcoming the feeling 
of the Irish against the banana. You know 
what an Irishman thinks of anything that 
comes into the country green and turns yellow, 
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Atlantic Entrance, Cristobal Harbor 


The Western Hongkong 


By Anthony F. Raymond 


Cristobal 


A. the Panama Canal, the crossroads 


of the world, the most modern and efficient 
methods are necessarily employed to handle 
the enormous amount of approximately one 
and one-half million tons yearly. 

To visualize this volume of cargo one must 
realize that approximately 4,000 tons must 
be handled daily, which is in itself no small 
task. However, when the irregular move- 
ments of freight are taken into consideration, 
there are times when 12,000 tons are handled 
daily. 

To give a comprehensive idea of the man- 
ner in which this traffic is handled, an outline 
of the methods and facilities employed must 
be described: 

A far-seeing administration, during the 
construction of the Canal, had provided for 
the erection of four modern concrete piers, 
the enclosures of which are 1,000 ft. long 
and 250 ft. wide. These are now employed 
under the supervision of the Receiving and 
Forwarding Agent of the Panama Railroad 
Company in handling local and transshipment 
cargo at Cristobal. 

At the time of the erection of these piers 
it was freely predicted that they would never 
be utilized to their full capacity owing to the 
facilities offered by the Panama Canal for 
direct carriers. However, tribute must be 


paid to the foresight of the administration 
which provided for the construction of these 


shipped at Cristobal. 


piers, as the following figures of the past three 
years plainly indicate. 

During the fiscal year ending June 1925 a 
total of 2,227 ships were moored at the At- 
lantic Terminal, and a total of 994,245 tons 
of cargo were handled to and from this point. 
During the fiscal year ending 1926 a total 
of 2,456 ships and 1,089,244 tons were han- 
dled. During the first ten months of the 
present fiscal year 1,136,944 tons were han- 
dled and 2,634 ships were moored at the piers. 
From the number of ships of the various com- 
panies which call at Cristobal it will be read- 
ily seen that shippers are well served in the 
matter of speedy connections for cargo trans- 
At the present time 
the Panama Railroad Company stevedores ap- 
proximately 35 per cent. of all cargo handled, 
and the Unirep Fruir Company, stevedor- 
ing all its own cargo, handled during 1925 a 
total of 152,712 tons, approximately 15 per 
cent. of all freight handled at Cristobal, and 
during 1926, 204,423 tons, an increase of 51,- 
711 tons over the previous year, or approxi- 
mately 19 per cent. of the total’ amount of 
cargo handled at Cristobal. During the first 
five months of this year 83,230 tons, or ap- 
proximately 15 per cent. of all the cargo han- 
dled during these months, was handled by 
the Unirep Frurr Company. When the 
keen competition of the numerous steamship 
companies operating at Cristobal is taken into 
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consideration, the above figures demonstrate 
that the Unirep Frurir Company is handling 
a large proportion of all the incoming and 
outgoing cargo at this extremely busy port. 

Furthermore, the volume of freight: handled 

by the Unrirep Frurr Company from Cris- 
tobal would have been materially increased 
hadspace been available on its ships. Owing 
to the amount of space which is allotted 
to the loading of bananas, a great deal of 
cargo. which would have been available to the 
Company had tobe refused. During the past 
year, however, this situation has been reme- 
died to a great extent by a regular weekly 
calling of a Unirep Fruir Company freight 
shfp. 
In order to keep pace with the constantly 
increasing amount of traffic, ways and means 
had to be devised by the Panama Railroad 
Company to handle efficiently and expediently 
this continuous flow of miscellaneous cargo. 
Some idea of the successful solution of the 
problem may be gathered from the accom- 
panying photographs showing electric storage 
battery tractors with trailers and elevating 
platform trucks with appropriate skids. It 
is estimated that one elevating platform truck 
and operator can perform the work of six 
men with hand trucks in one-tenth of the 
time employed under the old methods. The 
use of the electric and gas tractors and trail- 
ers with the capacity of hauling twenty to 
thirty tons a trip minimizes the difficulties 
of transferring cargo over the long distances 
between the connecting carriers when moored 
at different piers. 

In addition to the mechanical appliances 
and the modern methods used in handling 
cargo on such a gigantic scale, some thought 
must be given to the obstacles which have been 
encountered in standardizing the clerical end 
of the business. It will be readily appreciated 
that the various steamship lines comprising 
all nationalities and having their own ideas 
and methods had to be handled with a great 
deal of diplomacy and tact before mutual un- 
derstandings were finally accomplished. Pam- 
phlets of instruction describing a uniform sys- 
tem in making cargo books and giving in- 
formation as to the papers required by the 
Panama Railroad Company were distributed 
to the various steamship companies, with the 
result that a system incredibly smooth and 
satisfactory to all concerned has gradually 
been evolved. 

In view of the ever-increasing volume of 
business handled at the Atlantic Terminal it 
is not too far-fetched to predict that addi- 
tional warehouses and at least one more pier 
will be necessary in the near future. 
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Considering the present record of efficiency 
in the service rendered by the Panama Rail- 
road Company at Cristobal, it is safe to say 
that future difficulties which may arise will 
be surmounted by the efficient methods which 
have resulted in making Cristobal the West- 
ern Hongkong. 


Freight Traffic Dept. Notes 


A FIRM of industrial engineers in New 
York City has been shipping to the Tropics 
exclusively via the UNrireED Fruit CoMPANY. 

Recently this firm called upon us for a spe- 
cial service in connection with their bills of 
lading and freight charges. 

We are pleased to quote the following letter 
to show the confidence that shippers have in 
our organization: 

“About two weeks ago we requested 
you to supply our representative with 
certain freight charges and other in- 
formation on our shipments. You very 
kindly did this without delay and after 
he had checked over all of them very 
carefully, he found all of your charges to 
be correct. 


“We are indeed pleased to inform you 
that we thank you for your courtesy and 
accuracy, as it gives us added confidence 
in your organization as the carriers of our 
shipments.” 


‘Two young men were discussing the rela- 
tive merits of their alma maters, when the 
Harvard man finally said, confident that it 
would be the last word, ‘Well, anyway, you 
can always tell a Harvard man.” 

“Yes,” said the Yale man, shaking his 


head sadly, “but it doesn’t do any good.” 
—W eekly Scotsman 


First Salesman: So you went through 
France with your samples? How did you 
make out? 

Second Salesman: Rotten. Every time I 
handed anyone my card, he thought I wanted 
to fight a duel. 


—Hardware Age 


When work is inspired with a zeal to ac- 
complish progress and contribute to the gen-_ 
eral good, it is Service. 


Passenger Traffic Department 


Oscar LANIER began his business career 
in November, 1912, with Daniel Bacon, 
Havana, who acquired the agency of the 
Unitrep Fruir Company in 1913, in which 
year the Company inaugurated its Havana 
service. When, in 1914, the Company estab- 
lished its own agency, Mr. Lanier was em- 
ployed as Office and Mail Clerk. Promoted 
from time to time, in December, 1918, he was 
transferred to the Passenger Traffic Depart- 
ment, New York, where he served until No- 
vember, 1922, when he was compelled to re- 
turn to Havana on account of the death of 
his father. Since that date he has served con- 
tinuously in Havana, in various capacities, be- 
ing promoted in 1923 to Chief Clerk, Passen- 
ger Department, and on March 15, 1927, to 
his present position of Soliciting Passenger 
Agent. 


Oscar Lanier 


Selling Passenger Service 


By Oscar Lanier 


Soliciting Passenger 


ELLING service under our banner 
means primarily meeting the client and satis- 
fying him that there is truth in the slogan 
“Every Passenger A Guest”, from the moment 
of contact with our representative to the very 
end of the journey. 

In order to attain the desired end several 
things are necessary. First, absolute confi- 
dence in and sufficient knowledge of the ser- 
vice to convince all prospects. Second, the 
ability to study and judge the public. ‘Third, 
tact in handling individuals. 

It is safe to assume that all prospective 
travelers seek information. They are quite 
willing, even anxious, to be convinced, but 
they want to be convinced by one who believes 
in the service he is selling. 


~ 


Agent, Havana 


A gentleman inquires about the accommo- 
dations between Havana and New York. The 
alert clerk will draw him out as to his de- 
sires for comfortable accommodations, good 
service, pleasant company and preferred treat- 
ment. He will emphasize the facilities of our 
Line to care for the individual, not losing the 
opportunity to point out the many features 
in which our service excels. “The customer is 
interested, and having ascertained his likes 
and dislikes the clerk knows what he must 
do to make the sale. In a few minutes the 
customer departs, congratulating himself on 
having obtained a good reservation. 

No two people in the world are exactly 
alike. What will do for John Jones will not 
do for Bill Brown. The Joneses and the 
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Browns come and go every day. ‘The task 
of studying the public is simplified by selecting 
types or groups. Mental inventories of this 
nature are invaluable. Business men have 
little time to spare and a clerk who remem- 
bers this saves time by handling them quickly, 
as well as courteously and efficiently. Busi- 
ness women frequently have more time to 
spend over details, but they must receive equal- 
ly courteous and efficient treatment. 

Housewives are more practical: “Have all 
the rooms running water? Are the meals 
good? Does the water ever come through the 
port-holes? Can I get milk for my baby? Are 
the children allowed to play on deck? How 
far is my room from the bathroom?” If 
these questions are answered patiently, a sale 
will be made. 

Young people look for diversion and the 
chances of selling them a ticket vary directly 
according to the amount and class of enter- 
tainment offered. While it is possible to make 
these and other classifications, in the: last 
analysis there are as many ways of handling 
customers as there are customers. 

Mistakes are often very costly and harm- 
ful. Certainly nothing is a greater mistake 
than an abrupt or discourteous manner. For 
example, a well-dressed man entered the pas- 
senger office of a certain company and inquired 


UNIFRUITCO 


about service to a port in South America. 
The ticket clerk, in a bad mood, snarled, 
“No service. This is not the line you are 
looking for.’ The prospective passenger 
looked askance at the clerk, turned and de- 
parted without a word. A few weeks later 
the soliciting passenger agent for the same 
company received a lead. He found that Mr. 
Well Dressed Man and his family were in 
the market for a cruise. “The agent’s efforts 
were met with a polite but fitm refusal. The 
man and his family traveled over a rival line, 
visiting the same ports touched by the first 
company. Hundreds of dollars were lost 
through a curt remark, whereas through ordi- 
nary politeness the clerk might have brought 
the prospect to the point of buying a cruise 
ticket. 

The Unirep Frutr Company, a pioneer © 
in its class, because of its excellent service, has 
a tremendous appeal to those contemplating 
travel to the Tropics. Likewise, a long rec- 
ord of attending to the needs and comforts 
of Latin-Americans draws their patronage on 
journeys to the north. Passenger business 
is expanding and increasing, old friends are 
retained and new ones are made—all of which 
is due to efficient, reliable and intelligent ser- 
vice offered to the public. 


The New York Baseball Team Visits Boston 


R. Keating 


A. J. Cooper (President UNrFruitco Club) 
M. L. Wilcox (Manager of Team) 
JA art 

C. Haffner 

V. J. Kennedy (Captain of team) 
H. C. Magee 

T. Percy 

F. Noel 

F. Hanigan 

A. A. Dodd 

T. B. Vance 

D. McKenny 

J. Tierney 


A N article in UNtFRUITCO about the New 
York baseball team started a rivalry between 
Boston and New York. As a result, the 


Assistant to Manager 
Northern Domestic Divisions 
Freight Traffic Dept. 
Freight Traffic Dept. 
Fruit Dispatch Company 
Pier Operations 
Freight Traffic Dept. 
Freight Traffic Dept. 
Freight Traffic Dept. 
Freight Agent’s Office 
Pier Operations 
Purchasing Dept. 
Purchasing Dept. 
Passenger Dept. 
Accounting Dept. 


17 Battery Place 


17 Battery Place 
17 Battery Place 
Pier 15 
Pier 15 
17 Battery Place 
17 Battery Place 
17 Battery Place 
Pier 9 
Pier 9 
75 West Street 
75 West Street 
17 Battery Place 
75 West Street 


New York team 
outing Saturday, 


Boston Division invited the 
to Boston to play at their 
June 25. 


August, 1927 


On the opposite page you will find the base- 
ball party which sailed from New York Fri- 
day evening, June 24, on the S. S. Boston:* 

Upon arrival in Boston the -boys were met 
by Mr. A. M. Maclntire and Mr. V. De P. 
Goubeau, Purchasing Agent. After they had 
been shown all the offices at Long Wharf 
and the pier facilities, they were taken through 
the plant of Tropic Foods, Inc., and shown 
how ‘‘Meloripe” bananas are. packed. ‘They 
also inspected some of the laboratory rooms 
and the special ripening rooms. 

The party then proceeded to the First Na- 


tional Bank Building (One Federal Street) ° 


and there saw one of the finest banking floors 
in the country. 

Shortly after nine o’clock the boys were 
taken upstairs and had the pleasure of being 
presented to Mr. Cutter. 

Busses then conveyed the New York party 
to the New Ocean House, where the baseball 
team dressed and were given a luncheon. Im- 
mediately thereafter they left for the ball 


fie'd. 
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Boston is writing up the ball game and pub- 
lishing the box score, which will be found 
elsewhere in this issue, so New York will add 
nothing further except this: Our team did 
not want to break up the Boston outing and 
therefore decided to let Boston win the first 
inter-team ball game, but when they come 
down to our outing things will be different! 

‘There was a banquet and a dance in the 
evening and the New York boys had a mar- 
velous time at both of these affairs. They 
stayed at the New Ocean House in Swamp- 
scott until Sunday afternoon and returned to 
New York by boat. It afforded our boys a 
very great pleasure to have Vice President 
G. P. Chittenden as their guest at dinner on 
the boat Sunday evening. 

All who went to Boston for the occasion, 
and these included, in addition to the party 
mentioned above, Mr. W. B. Wheeler, Mrs. 
M. E. Schoen and Miss G. Taylor, had a 


most enjoyable time. 


* A picture of the New York Team is featured 
under Boston’s account of the Outing. 


Passenger Department 
Notes 


Tue New Orleans Item-Tribune operated 
its Third Annual Caribbean Cruise on the 
S. S. Heredia which sailed from New Orleans 
Saturday, July 16. The steamer was booked 
almost to capacity with cruise passengers, 
made up principally of New Orleans people. 


Promotions 
Mr. G. F. Purcell, from Chief Clerk, Pas- 


senger Department, to Executive’s Assistant. 

Mr. H. A. Christianson, from City Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, to District Passen- 
ger Agent. 

Mr. T. J. Lyons, from Assistant ‘Ticket 
Agent, Passenger Department, to City Ticket 
Agent, uptown ‘Ticket Office. 

Mr. H. M. Crowder, from Chief Clerk, 
to Assistant General Passenger Agent. 

Mr. G. T. Ross, from Assistant Chief 
Clerk, Passenger Department, to Chief Clerk. 

Mr. C. W. Dieckmann, from Clerk to So- 
liciting Passenger Agent. 

Mr. A. C. Blanchard, from Clerk, Pas- 
senger Department, to Assistant Chief Clerk. 

Mr. W. Birdsall, from Accounting Depart- 
ment, to Cashier, downtown ‘Ticket Office. 

Mr. E. J. Place, from Ticket Clerk to 
Second Assistant Ticket Agent. 


A Respite 


Come out of the office and walk with me 

Into the woods so full and free, 

Where the spruces and pines are so fragrant 
and sweet, 


And the birds sing their songs of tweet, twee, 
tweet; 

Up from the river and down from the ridge 

Over many an old wooden planked bridge; 

We get the scent of new mown hay, 

Then return to the office quite happy and 


gay. 
Haze. M. Rauston, 
General Office 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


HE Fruit Dispatch Company has Branch Houses throughout the United 
States and Canada, each with a representative in charge who is familiar 
with conditions affecting his territory and with points that might prove of 
interest to anyone visiting that particular city. If at any time any fellow 
employee has occasion to visit any of these cities, for instance while on his 
vacation, our representative will esteem it a privilege to have him call at 
his office and will enjoy the opportunity to meet a member of the United 
Fruit Company’s large family. 


BRANCH HOUSES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


ADEANTA AGA iaancuainrsies «0% 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BOSTON, MASS... 


a .J. C. HALL, Mgr. 

.. Long Wharf......... ...L. W. MINCHIN, Mer. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.... eB Rr MAT ROG tenses sedans J. C. CARPENTER, Res. Mer. 
BURLINGTON, IA.. ©9221 ‘Jefferson St.i...5.0.6.00. V. L. MITCHELL, Res. Mgr. 
BUTTE, MONT....... esIWen Parka Stocewcs be ghsiec A. P. WARRENS, Res. Mer. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. .. Southern Railway, Pier 2... SIDNEY C. SIMS, Mer. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C... RMON. UrvOR sts cute ereaeee | I. G. EMERY, Res. Mer. 
CHICAGO, ILL. «0... 3. Rese es N i Clark iSteanujoms aces J. W. LEATHERS, Res. Mer. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. wi BO? Sut St at iideailc cecil ees 1a L. I BJORKMAN, Act. Res. Mgr. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO.. ..700 Prospect Ave............. B. F, SULLIVAN, Res. Mer. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO.... ED SORE Ses ok Keree ee baits, P. H. DEERING, Res. Mer. 
DENVER, COLO..... ped Berm (LOE Ses eaep aes besacee ss R. A. PATCH, Res. Mgr. 
DETROIT, MICH ..117 Lafayette Blvd.... .B. E. REIFF, Res. Mgr. 
DUBUQUE, IA.. Dodge and Iowa Sts.. . J. J. LOFTUS, Res. Mer. 


DULUTH, MIN . 806 W. Superior St.......... N. R. LATHAM, Act. Res. Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE, IN aida» Maite SRR ieiesy cp inye gins oe B. WHITEHEAD, Res. Mer. 
FARGO): Ni. Ditties ts ..620% Front St................M. ©. COLLARINO, Act. Res. Mgr. 
FORT WAYNE, IND........ ITS W GEEY tO. ae sl ae ok a A. G. HUGHES, Res. Mgr. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS....200 W. 6th St................ W. ESCH, Res. Mgr. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH...74 Ionia Ave................. A. W. PASBACH, Res. Mgr. 
HARTFORD, CONN........ OAs Rigi er oe, ceed cae sku G. H. STANLEY, Res. Mgr. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND...... 47 S. Pennsylvania St........ E. S. FISHER, Res. Mgr. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA..... 43 W. Forsyth St........... F. N. MARTIN, Res. Mer. 
KANSAS CITY, MO........ 705 Walnut’ St................ FLOYD ODLE, Res. Mgr. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL....... LAB WER ZED SB. 2. sis eeniv'as eee as A. D. BURKHART, Res. Mar. 


ie 3 ..M. S. EAMER, Act. Res. Mer. 
vylD Sean St.s.5 sec. .J. D. BARRY, Act. Res. Mgr. 


LOUISVILLE, KY... 
MEMPHIS, TENN.. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS........ 97 E. Wisconsin Ave.........! C. R. ACKERMAN, Res. Mgr, 
MINNEAPOLIS, “MINN....2'S. 6th St. o.0. 5... cee). e 008 L. E. DAWSON, Res. Mgr. 
MONTREAL, P. Q.........-. 42 St. Sacrament St........ W. LEWES EVANS, Res. Mer. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA...... $21 St. Charles St..:........ CHAS. WEINBERGER, Mgr. 
NEW YORK, N. Y........ Pier 15, East River.......... J. B. ANDERSON, Mer. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.716 First Natl. Bank Bidg....J. W. MILLER, Res. Mer. 
| OMAHA, NEBisivswessvccas 802 Jackson St........es.000., J. C. MOISE, Res. Mgr. 
thi PARKERSBURG, W. VA..700 Market St.............4.. R. E, RITCHIE, Res. Mgr. 
Hilly PRORTAY =: ILL ean sats SOT Main Sti eiisne te se aes A. T. BRANNON, Res. Mgr. 
1 ne PHILADELPHIA, PA Pier 9, North Wharves..... R. J. WATSON, Mer. 
NW PITTSBURGH, PA.. W. M. WILSON, Res. Mer. 
| Whi PORTLAND, ORE.. He . A. HOFFMAN, Act. Res. Mer. 
Hi PROVIDENCE, R. I 10 Weybosset St............./ Cai TUKEY, JR., Res. Mer. 
i" RALEIGH: Nu se ivcivas's cece 17 We iHargete Sty, oescse.. J. E. GALVIN, Act. Res. Mgr. 
ait RICHMOND, VA..........++ GOBtEy Main Stiri. ores ves a L. D. HARPER, Res. Mer. 
thi Seat) LOIS VME Gate ab «fk SLO NS POUT Stee ence W. H. GROVE, Res. Mgr. 
Ni SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS...115 E. Houston St........... E. S. WHITMAN, Act. Res. Mgr. 
ie SAN FRANCISCO, CAL....550 Montgomery St.......... L. W. HUSE, Res. Mgr. 
SCRANTON, PAS iciss sie 4 Lackawanna Ave.......... R. E. MCDERMOTT, Res. Mgr. 
SEATTLE, WASH.......... 914°'Second Ave......... 00s. CARL K. RUPP, Act. Res. Mgr. 
STOUR GUL Y ADA iaises i khe6 514. Nebraska St............J. H. HANSEN, Res. Mgr. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL........ 522 E. Monroe St;............ W. F. RARESHIDE, Res. Mgr. 


SYRACUSE) (Ne fav cae) alenes 206 E. Genesee Site Pe tdiay a ciate E, L. BUCKMAN, Res. Mgr. 
TORONTO, ONT.... di j P. D. WALTY, Res, Mer. 
WICHITA, KAN.. oi +. §. GATES, Res. Mer. 
WINNIPEG, MAN.......... MU) Rous AVE. andes Geen cce ces ris FLUKER, Act. Res. Mgr. 
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